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is not the room to list all the tests we give each car. 

The result of such care is a true luxury automobile... the 
Lincoln Continental for 1962. Its quality makes it America’s 
finest automobile and your finest investment in tomorrow 
— warranted for twice as long as any other American car 
( two full years or 24,000 miles) .* 


This is the Lincoln Continental. Serenely poised. Confident 
in its understated elegance. 

Note the opulence of the upholstering. Observe the 
thoughtful details— even ashtrays that light. In every way you 
can imagine, this car is unique, luxurious... Continental. 

Unique, too. is the way it helps cut down maintenance. 
After building each Continental, we give it 169 separate tests 
for reliability. After corktruction of the engine, it is run-in for 
hours at different throttle speeds. \A/e probe the entire wiring 
system with a super-sensitive electronic test cell. . .But there 


LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 


Product of '' iSu Motor Company Lincofn-Mercury Division 


• follows: Thst for 34 months or for. 84,000 miles, whichever comes first, free 
: are not covered by tfie warrenty.tWpropri«te adjustments will continue to be 
Tialntensnce items such ss filters, ^irk plugs, Ignition points end wiper Medos. 


I dealers, end its deelers, In turn, wa 
will be made by dealers, of any part 
will remain responsible for rtormal m 
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Ralph Houk lights up 28 minutes of pleasure. 

To Ralph Houk, manager of the world champion Yankees, one of life's great pleasures is the 
moment he lights up a cigar. It gives him a lift, like nothing else. We’ve talked with many cigar 
smokers and they all agree — the man who enjoys cigars enjoys life. Cigar Institute of America, Inc. 



If you're off to Europe, 
you can tangle over tickets 
and puzzle over passports 
and worry over wardrobes 
and wrangle over reservations 



and haggle over hotds 
,nd stew over sigb^f 
and fret 

j rtiudd'® 

^ ove' 




over 


Or you can simply call your travel agent-and let him take the whole job off your back! 

Qantas V-Jets to London, Frankfurt, Rome. Offices in New York, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Beverly Hills, Vancouver, Honolulu. 
QANTAS if JETS fastest jets in international service 
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Next week 

RICARDO RODRIGUEZ. 20. 
is in his sixth year of motor 
racing. At Sebring he will drive 
a factory Ferrari. Kenneth Ru- 
deen previews the big race and 
analyzes Rodriguez’ chances. 


THE NEW COLT. 45 is a loaded 
baseball in the hands of Motis- 
lon’s Roy Hofheinz. Until now. 
the National League knew him 
only as a name. The Nation- 
al League is in for a surprise. 


THE IRON CURTAIN is a for- 
bidding barrier for the travel- 
er, but behind it Writer An- 
thony Carson and Photogra- 
pher Jerry Cooke found music, 
night life, beaches and bikinis. 
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The golden tassel that deco- 
rates every bottle of Bourbon 
Supreme is symbolic of its 
national renown as one. of 
America's finest bourbons . . . 
Charcoal Distilled for extra 
lightness. 


• Sausalito, Calif. 



FOR YOUR NEAREST RETAtLER WRITE US AT 1407 BROADWAY, N. Y, 
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FREE-THIS 18K GOLD PLATED CAR KEY! 


YOUR 

INITIAL 

GOES 

HERE 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE KEY. Here’s an eye 

catch ing "extra" for your car-yours as a gift from 
Nationwide Insurance, the company that protects 
more than ZVn million careful motorists. Just tell 
us when your present auto insurance expires and 
we'll send your free key, personally initialled, 
by return mail. (If yours is a foreign car, you'll get 
a golden key ring instead.) Later, we'll send you 
free facts on our low-cost, quality auto coverage. 
Mail coupon today. Sorry, just one key to a person. 


r ““““““ ------------“---n 

I Nationwide Mutual Insurance Company 
I 246 North High Street, Dept. 0, Columbus 16, Ohio 

I Please send me my free, personally initialled car key. 

I NAME 

I ADDRESS 

I CITY. .COUNTY .STATE 

j MAKE AND YEAR OF CAR 

I PUT THE FOLLOWING INITIAL ON MY CAR KEY 

I DATE MY PRESENT CAR INSURANCE EXPIRES 



Nationwide Mutual Insurance Company • home office; Columbus, Ohio 
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challenge 

from 

MEXICANA 



POINT OF 
FACT 


An NCAA basketball tournament quiz 
to excite the memory and increase the 
knowledge of fans and armchair experts 


"be a death-defying 
diver at 

ACAPULCO 

All you need is a seat on the GOLDEN 
AZTEC Super Jet, Chicago nonstop to 
Mexico City. Plus a good head for 
heights (130 feet sheer drop into a wave- 
filled crevice with jagged rocks) and you 
too can be a La Quebrada diverl Less 
rugged souls fly the airline that knows 
Mexico best to 21 other sunny cities and 
resorts where icy rocks tinkle in tall cool 
glasses. 

CALL YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR 

MEXICANA 

AIRLINES 

AnrlERfCAIV 

affiliate 

200 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 4 
HA 7-2585 




? H'har u'ff.t rlie most draiiiaiic NCAA chain- 
piomhip game ever played? 

• Jn 1957 North Carolina beat Kansas 54— 
5.1 in a triplc-ovcrlinic game. Kansas, led 
by Wilt Chamberlain, had been heavily fa- 
vored in the finals after easily beating San 
Francisco 80-56 the previous night. North 
Carolina, on the other hand, had to play 
three overtimes against Michigan State in 
(he semifinals before winning 74-70. In the 
championship game the score was 46-46 at 
the end of regulation play and 48-48 after 
the first overtime. The second overtime was 
scoreless. North Carolina went ahead 52- 
48 in the third overtime but Kansas tied 
the score and, with 31 seconds to go, went 
ahead by one point. With six seconds left, 
however, Joe Qiiigg of North Carolina sank 
two foul shots to win the game. 


any team, bviides North Carolina, won 
by only one point in a chompioiisliip game? 

• Yes. Indiana beat Kansas 69-68 in 1953, 
and California beat West Virginia 71-70 in 
1959. 


7 Ohio Slate had a perfect record (24~0) 
when it went into the 1961 NCAA roiirna- 
mem. Has any other team entered the NCAA 
tournament with no regular-season defeats? 

• Yes. Columbia was 21-0 but lost in the 
first round in 1951. San Francisco was 25-0 
in 1956 and won four more games to take 
the title. North Carolina was 27-0 when it 
entered the 1957 tournament. 

continued 
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What’s new at 
The Homestead? 

A new airport, just 6 miles 
from our front door, now pro- 
vides a safe, paved one-mile 
runway for our air-minded 
guests. 

Late this summer, our third 
18-hole golf course will be 
ready for play. Designed by 
Robert Trent Jones, this Lower 
Cascades Course makes bril- 
liant use of the valley lands and 
mountain streams. Few places 
are so completely satisfying to 
a golfer. 

When you lay aside your 
clubs, all the old pleasures of 
The Homestead are at hand. 
The riding trails and tennis 
courts are in perfect condition. 
The trout streams and skeet 
fields are waiting. After an ac- 
tive day, a brisk massage at the 
spa or a dip in one of the pools 
feels wonderful. In the evening, 
there’s music and dancing, 
good food and smooth service. 

The beautiful scenery, high 
in the Virginia Alleghanies, has 
been delighting our guests since 
1756. Write for complete de- 
tails or reservations. 



HOMESTEAD 
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POINT OF FACT 



BREAK TIME AT JACK DANIEL’S 

often means a round of stories by our old hands 
who can remember Mr. Jack himself 


Our older men are proud that they remember 
Jack Daniel and that they learned their jobs 
from his nephew, Lem Motlow. So it's 
no wonder they take every chance to tell 
the younger generations about those days 
and the changes time has brought. But one 
thing has never changed ; the way we make 
Jack Daniel’s Whiskey and smooth it out 
with Charcoal Mellowing. You can be 
sure our old-timers take care of that. 

c 1961, Jtek Daniel Distillery, Lem MoUow. Prop., Inc. 

TENNESSEE WHISKEY • 90 PROOF BY CHOICE 

DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY . LYNCHBURG (POP. 384), TENN. 



CHARCOAL 

MELLOWED 


DROP 


BY DROP 


? Htis any fcain won the NCAA champion- 
ship in staTessivc years? 

• Ves. Oklahoma A&M won in |y45 rind 
1946, KenUicky in 1948 and 1949 {Ken- 
tucky also won in 1951 and 1958, the only 
team to take more than two championships) 
and San Francisco in 1955 and 1956. Indi- 
ana is the only other team to have won 
twice— 1940 and 1953. 


? Bilh- McCill of Ulah was hiph scorer in 
last ) ear's loarnameni. with 117 points in 
Jour frames. )yho holds the loiirnament rec- 
ord for points scored? 

• Hal Lear of Temple scored 160 points in 
live games in the 1956 tournament. Temple 
lost in the semifinals to lowra but won the 
consolation game to finish third in the tour- 
nament. .lerry West of West Virginia also 
.scored 160 points in live games in 1959. 
Clyde Lovellctic of Kansas holds the rec- 
ord for four games— 141 points in 1952. 
Oscar Robertson of Cincinnati scored the 
most points in one game (56), against .Ar- 
kanstis in the 1958 western regional conso- 
lation game. 


? Jyrry Lucas was selected as the Most I'al- 
iiahle Player of the tournament in I960 and 
1961- Has any other player been MVP two 
years in a row? 

• Ves. Bob Kurland of Oklahoma A&M 
was picked in 1945 and 1946, and Alex 
Gro/a of Kentucky in 1948 and 1949. Kur- 
land and Gro/a were also tournament high 
scorers both years. 


? H'hen Lucas won the .MVP award last year 
he became the sixth player to do so J'rmti a 
team lhai did not win the championship. 
ircrt' the others? 

• B- H. Born was MVP in 1953. when Kan- 
.sas was runner-up in the tournament. Hal 
Lear won in 1956. Wilt Chamberlain of 
Kansas in 1957, Elgin Baylor of Seattle in 
1958 and Jerry West of West Virginia in 
1959. Kansas, Seattle and West Virginia 
all came in second. 


? \Miai the biggest margin of victory for 
a team in a championship game? 

• Ohio Slate beat California by 20 points 
(75-55) in 1960, Indiana defeated Kansas 
by 18 points (60-42) in 1940. and Kansas 
beat St. John's by 17 points (80-63) in 1952. 
La Salle scored the most points in a title 
game when it beat Bradley 92-76 in 1954. 
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If management had 


to get out the mail— 


“Oh boy— every boss would have a postage meter! Tm no big 
shot, but I'm no low-pay peon either. A postage meter saves me 
from wasting time— wetting and sticking dumb little .stamp.s. Playing 
den mother to a stamp box. And running down to the postoffice 
when we run out of stamps. Come to think of it, metered mail is 
another indication of good management.” 

With a postage meter, you print postage as you need it, any 
amount for any kind of mail. Directly on the envelope, or on special 
tape for parcel post. Also prints your own ad, if you want one. 
Seals envelopes, too. Makes mailing fast and easy. Postage in the 
meter is safe from loss, damage, misuse, and is automatically 
accounted for! 

Metered mail needs less handling in the postoffice, can often get 
out on earlier planes and trains. The compact, hand operated 
Model 5500 postage meter macliinc for the small office is shown 
above. Other models for larger mailers. Get a demonstration of the 
one you need — by calling any Pitney-Bowes oliice. Or send the 
coupon for free illustrated literature. 

FREE; lliintiv desk or wall chart of Inie'.l prislul 
/all’s, with paicel post map and zone finder. 


PITNEY-Bowts. Inc. 

9013 Pacific .Street, Stamford. Conn. 

Send free □ booklet □ postal rate chart to. 


Made by the lendntg itiiiriii/trcn/rer 0 / mailiiiu /iKichi/ies . . . 149 a'peei in >■ S. amt C u/uuta. 

In Canada: Piiney-Bowes ol Canada. Ltd.. Oepl. iiS. 909 Yo/iiie Street. Toronto. Address, 


= Pitney -Bowes 

= Postage Meters 



The Sedan de Ville ■ Jeweled "V" and Crest created In rubies and diamonds by Von CleeF and Ar 



Tlie Cadillac car is offered in thirteen models, finished in twenty-three colors 
and tailored in one Imndred thirty-nine interior combinations. 


Cadillac Motor Car Division • Seneral Motors Corporation 



SCORECARD 


FUNERAL DELAYED 

Representatives of the NCAA and as- 
sorted sports federations opposed to 
AAU control met last week in Chicago 
and. though they pretty much agreed 
that development of track and field, 
gymnastics, basketball and other sports 
would best be served by separate au- 
tonomous organizations, they decided 
to wait a while before acting on their 
belief. 

Two reasons lay behind the po.stponc- 
ment. though other reasons were given. 
The U.S. meets the Soviet Union in a 
dual track meet at Palo Alto this year 
and a struggle for power between the 
AAU and the rest of the track world 
could result in a weakened U.S. team. 
Not only that but Stanford University, 
sponsoring the meet, is on the hook to 
the USSR for a SIOO.OOO guarantee. 

NO HELP WANTED 

A wistful Rocky Marciano said last week 
that if a federal boxing commissioner 
should be appointed he would like the 
job. His first act, Rocky said, would be 
to appoint “a board of boxing composed 
of ex-champions.” Sorry— but what 
prizefighting needs least of all is control 
by prizefighting people. The sport's deg- 
radation has occurred because boxing 
people lack the moral fiber to maintain 
its integrity. What boxing needs is a 
tough and knowing head cop. 

It is not, however, likely to get one 
very soon. In spite of Senator Estes 
Kefauver’s fine exposition of boxing's 
underworld control, the corrective bill 
prepared by his Senate committee on 
antitrust and monopoly has little chance 
of passage. The Justice Department and 
Attorney General Bob Kennedy do not 
want a boxing commissioner in the Jus- 
tice Department, since this would give 
it the aspect of a regulatory agency, 
quite a departure from its function as a 
law-enforcing agency. All other agencies 
of this nature, Kennedy points out, are 
set up specially — the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, and so on. 


If a federal boxing commission were 
to be established, it would offer very 
slight employment opportunities forold, 
retired boxers. 

UP AND OVER FOR FIBER GLASS 

You can take it from Harold Abrahams, 
technical committee chairman of the In- 
ternational Amateur Athletics Federa- 
tion, that the lAAF will not ban fiber- 
glass vaulting poles outdoors. In his clut- 
tered, hectic London office, Abrahams, 
100 meters gold medalist in the 1924 
Olympics, explained last week that "the 
fiber-glass pole is not so different in fact, 
only in degree," and is not inherently 
better than steel, since "a steel pole could 
in principle be made at least equally flex- 
ible and probably more so.” The fiber- 
glass pole is just easier to construct to 
vaulting specifications, it would seem. In 
the light of this information, legislation 
against the fiber-glass pole would be far- 
cical. "Honestly,” Abrahams said, "1 
don't think there will be any change.” 

MAMA ROE’S FULFILLMENT 

During the school hockey season now 
ending, the feats of the four Roe broth- 
ers of St. Paul made history. John Roe 
captained his Williams College hockey 
team to its best season ever (16-3-1), 
and in the Williams forward line his 
younger brother Tom, with 82 points, 
ranked high among collegiate scorers. 

Meanwhile, back in St. Paul, Bill 
Roe, a senior at St. Paul Academy, 
broke Tom’s league scoring record with 
45 points, and the youngest Roe brother, 
Jimmy, became the second sophomore 
to win a letter on the academy team, 
which took its second straight private 
school tournament championship. 

None of the boys’ hockey skills derive 
from their father, who has never played 
the game. They derive, instead, from 
the distaff side. In the mid-’30s Mrs. 
Roe, who had been raised on a Minne- 
sota lake, struck out forCarIcton College 
with her hockey stick and skates packed 
as carefully as her prom gowns. She 
even managed to play in several freshman 
practice sessions until she decided that 


ladylike decorum was not being served 
by her presence on the squad. It was a 
sad day then for Mrs. Roe but now things 
seem to have turned out rather well. 

OUT OF THE FRYING PAN 

What it is in the dark depths of the hu- 
man soul that drives men to become 
baseball umpires has yet to be disclosed 
on any analyst's couch. Now comes Air 
Force Sergeant John P, (Pete) L'Angelle 
with a possible clue. Sergeant L’Angelle, 
stationed at Stead Air Force Base north 
of Reno, is attached to the Air Force's 
survival training and helicopter school. 
He is a veteran of the Chinese and Af- 
rican campaigns of World War 11, in 
which he flew 57 missions as a B-25 crew 
member. And during this career he lived 
dangerously between missions — as um- 
pire in many an Air Force baseball game. 

"Once when 1 was umpiring a game at 
a base in Europe," he recalled the other 
day, "I threw a full-bird colonel out of a 
game. He was a coach and had been get- 
ting pretty nasty. Of course, he got me 
thrown off the base, but it was worth it.” 
There you have it. Umpires are men who 



like to make dangerous decisions. If you 
doubt it, consider this: Sergeant L'An- 
gelle, retiring after 20 years in the Air 
Force, will go to work in the Class C Cal- 
ifornia Baseball League as an umpire. 

CHOICE OF THE PROS 

For the second year in a row Wilt Cham- 
berlain has failed to make the All-Star 
professional basketball team, selection 
of which is made by the players of the 
National Basketball Association them- 
selves. Despite the Stilt's high scoring 
throughout the season and his recent 
record of 100 points for the Philadel- 
phia Warriors in a single game, the 
players preferred that their pivolman 

coiuim<ecl 
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DANVILLE ducks you out of a downpour or styles you rigiit 
for Ijriglu skies in tlie Arnold Palmer windbreaker® all-weather coat. 
This buttoned-front model features sleeves with button trim, cool- 
breathing mesh inside yoke, welt pockets with flaps, deep side vents 
with tab, lining of distinctive .Arnold Palmer print. The vvcron and 
cotton gabardine sheds rain and wrinkles, bobs back neat, trim and 
set to skim through more weather changes. In 36-16 regular, 38-46 
long. About $22.95. At leading stores everywhere. 



8EAUHIT FIBERS. DIVISION OF BEAUNIT MILLS, INC..?6I FIFTH AVE., N.V., 16, N.Y, 
DANVILLE JACKETS. INC., 118 EAST NORTH STREET. DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 


Vycron is Ihe registered trademarii tor Beaunit's polyester fiber. Beajmt Fibers Division mafies Ihe fiber, not the fabric or garment. Vycron is spun from Vitel'*, Goodyear polyester 



“You're so laic. Tom! All sorts of thing.s went I wondered if you were in an 

J was terribly worried. through my mind . , , accident, or had a heart attack.” 



“It made me stop and think how much we depend on you!” 


Sometimes it takes an incident like this 
to help a man sec his responsibilities 
more clearly. Suppose something really 
did "happen." What would become of 
his familv"? How would they manage? 
And then he may think about his life 
insurance, and wonder ifhe has enough. 

What about vour responsibilities? Is 
your insurance equal to them? If you 
have even a slight doubt, you should 
talk with your New York Life Agent. 
Because of his excellent training and 
his experience as a full-time career un- 
derwriter, he is qualified to help figure 


vour true insurance needs. If you find 
you need more protection, he can show 
you how the proper cash value life in- 
surance can provide it along with other 
important benefits— such as funds for 
your cliildren's education or for your 
own retirement. 

C.'all the Nylic Agent at the Com- 
pany's office nearest you. Or, for help 
in figuringyour own life insurance pro- 
gram, use the coupon to get New York 
l.ife's free booklet, "How Much Life 
Insurance Is Enough?" Mail it today. 
There's no obligation! 

o Good Man lo Kntyw 


New York Life Insurance Company 
Dept. .SP-2. -SJ Madison Avc., New York 10. N.Y. 
(In Canada; 443 University Avc., Toronto 2, Oni.) 
I (am) (am not) a New York Life 
policyowner now. 

NAMF Atit; 

ADDRESS 

ClI V /ONF 

COUVTV- '-rAiF 


NEW YORK LIFE 


The New York Life At^enl in Your Communiiy 


LITE INSURANCE • GROUP INSURANCE • ANNUITIES • HEALTH INSURANCE • PENSION PLANS 




^jVly Wisliin’ liooU’ 

“That’s what I calls my A&F 
catalog” said a Mississippi 
fishing guide. 

Jammed with a wealth of eye- 
filling sporting equipment and 
clothing, A&F catalogs have 
been stirring the blood of out- 
doorsmen for almost 70 years. 
They have proven so classic 
many of the early editions are 
still very much in evidence. 

One order came in recently 
from an old timer for screw-in 
boot calks — an item, long for- 
gotten, which appeared in a 
1921 booklet. The order was 
promptly filled ! 

A&F catalogs are mailed to 
every stale in the Union and to 
many foreign countries. 

Now, while the spring sun 
is still waking the fields and 
streams, write for our new 
catalog, Camp/Tackle '62 — 
whether you’re in a buying 
mood or just plain “wishin’.” 

/Iberorombie 6 Pitch 

NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
l’Al.M BEACH SARASOTA 

^ ^ 


SCORECARD coiiliriiieil 

be Bill Russell of the Boston Celtics. 

Fans might have voted oihcrwi.se but 
the pros knew what they were doing. 
As they saw it, the less sensational Rus- 
sell is a team player, superb on defense 
and highly skilled at setting up scor- 
ing situations for other players. He 
makes his own share of points, too, of 
course. Chamberlain’s abilities, if not 
his inclinations, make him an individual- 
ist. His scoring record could not have 
been made if he had not constantly been 
fed the ball by teammates. As the pros 
well know, basketball is a team game. 

Or, to quote Bob Cousy (see page 20): 
“The Celtics could win the champion- 
ship without me, or without anybody 
else on the team, but not without Rus- 
sell.” 

THE INSIDE TRACK 

• Because Tennis Star Dennis Ralston 
will undergo surgery for removal of bone 
chips in his knee and will be out of action 
for six weeks, the USC junior may not 
be available for competition until the 
NCAA tourney in June. 

• Phil Woolpert, who guided the Uni- 
versity of San Francisco to consecutive 
NCAA basketball titles in 1955 and 
1956, will return to college coaching next 
year as head coach and athletic director 
at the University of San Diego. 

• Oakland has petitioned American 
League President Joe Cronin for a fran- 
chise. All the AL teams but the Yankees 
lost money on heavy travel expenses to 
Los Angeles last season, making two 
West Coast entries a financial necessity. 

• Atlantic Coast Conference baseball 
teams will employ seven radical, game- 
speeding rule changes in first-round con- 
ference games this spring — part of a cam- 
paign to have college baseball included 
in the Olympic program. 

• Two Southwest Conference basketball 
officials will be barred from athletics 
even if authorities now investigating fix- 
ing of games by officials are unable to 
get enough evidence to convict them 
in court. 

DIP THE WHITE AND ROYAL BLUE 

Recorders of American Thoroughbred 
racing history often have been too lenient 
in bestowing the awesome title of First 
Lady of the American Turf. One recipi- 
ent who was not miscast was Isabel 
Dodge Sloane, owner of Brookmeadc 
Stable, who died last week in Palm Beach. 
Mrs. Sloane, an heiress of the Dodge 


automakers, had an energetic passion for 
gracious living. Shcentertained one house 
party after another, most of them made 
up of tireless bridge players, in Palm 
Beach. Long Island and Saratoga. Al- 
though she never forced her tastes on 
her guests, anyone at a loss for some- 
thing to do in the afternoon had only 
to follow his hostess in one direction: 
to the races. 

There, since she acquired her first 
horse in 1924, Isabel Sloane sat through 
as many bad seasons as good ones, al- 
ways rooting ardently for her silks of 
white and royal blue crossed sashes and 
never complaining when she lost. Her 
Brookmeadc stable won $8,940,679 be- 
tween 1925 and 1962, and horses bred by 
her earned $10,562,159 between 1935 
and 1961. She won the Kentucky Der- 
by with Cavalcade in 1934. She had a 
potential champion in Sailor and gen- 
uine champions in Sword Dancer and 
Bowl of Flowers. 

Of many line things we will remember 
about Mrs. Sloane the two best are her 
iron loyalty to Brookmeadc employees 
and her firm adherence to the best sport- 
ing principles. A few years ago, when 
her longtime trainer, Preston Burch, re- 
tired to manage Brookmeade's Upper- 
ville, Va. farm, Isabel Sloane passed over 
many an experienced trainer to take on 
Preston’s inexperienced son. Elliott. Less 
than six months later Elliott Burch sad- 
dled his first horse (Oligarchy) in a 
$!00,0C>0 stakes (the Widener) and won 
it for the boss lady. 

The next year Sword Dancer lost the 
Derby by a nose to Tomy Lee. and 
Brookmeade's jockey. Bill Boland, put 
in the first claim of foul in Derby his- 
tory since 1880. Said Owner Sloane to 
Trainer Burch as all of Churchill Downs 
went into a roaring, puzzled frenzy. 
“Who is claiming foul? Certainly I’m not. 
And besides 1 wouldn't want to win the 
Kentucky Derby on a foul.” The claim 
was disallow'cd, relieving Mrs. Sloane 
of what might have been an embarrassing 
victory. Racing will miss its real “first 
lady.” 

PURSUIT IN THE SNOW 

Moviemakers have always been fasci- 
nated by the idea of a chase on skis: 
plumes of snow flying out behind as a 
skillful skier hero whirls over the moun- 
tains just ahead of his villainous pursu- 
ers. In 1932 Hannes Schneider, the great 
old Austrian skimeister, made a film with 
this theme called Der IVeisse Rausch. 
Some years later an American, Warren 

coiilhwed 
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The " Stirrup Cup" an ancient Scottiih rite when the clan toasts the preservation of its land. 


Does the Stillman’s knock 
hold the secret of Chivas Regal? 


When you cross the white stone thresh- 
old of the Chivas stillhouse, you’re 
likely to hear a curious tapping sound. 

But not until you meet the head 
Stillman, Albert Cruickshank, will you 
discover the true source of this sound. 
For Mr. Cruickshank regularly checks 
the stills by tapping the head of each 
with a small wooden mallet. 

The mere sound tells his ear if all is 


well within. As with his father before 
him, Mr. Cruickshank docs not trust 
the jwrfection of Chivas Regal to any- 
thing but his inherited skills. 

Could the secret of Chivas Regal’s 
delicate taste lie here? Or perhaps in 
Strathisla Spring waters? Whatever, 
your first taste quietly informs you 
that excellence is present — Chivas 
Regal, Scotland’s Prince of Whiskies. 


12-YEAR-OLO BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY • 06 PROOF • GENERAL WINE 4, SPIRITS CO., N.Y. 





F arewell, lackluster transportation 

ture left any more. Life is pretty staid and unexciting for most people. Most people, that is, except the fortunate 
few who’ve discovered pastimes like mountain climhing, to name one, or Corvette driving. Unlike more exotic 
activities. Corvette sport is a full-time affair. Enjoy it on the way to work, on a Sunday drive, or on a quick trip 
to market. The Corvette does these things, and does them willingly, but like most of us, when it’s performing a routine 
task, its mind is elsewhere. You can always tell that it’s hankering for about an hour-and-a-half of your time and a 
hundred miles of open road. Then there’s adventure aplenty, excitement enough to suit the taste of anybody that ever 
buckled a swash. (Radio, as shown, optional at extra cost.) . . . PApi/CTTC DV P||n/PA| FT 
Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. VvIiVlI I L DI vIiLiVIIULlI 



SCORECARD roiitiniied 


Miller, did another one called Ski Cra- 
zy. starring a U.S. racer named Darrell 
Robison. Last week the fiction became 
a reality. Somebody really did chase a 
skier. 

The pursuer was a process server in 
the employ of Mrs. Jane Swope Brandt 
of New York, a woman determined to 
extract some alimony from her ex-hus- 
band. Robert Lee Brandt. Brandt was 
off skiing at Catamount, a Berkshire re- 
sort on the New York-Massachusetts 
line. The process server, undismayed, 
pursued him through the snow and hit 
him with a summons. 

But now Mr. Brandt's lawyer con- 
tends that Mr. Brandt had wedelned 
or rotated or snowplowed or whatever 
across the New York line into Massa- 
chusetts before the server (who could 
legally function only in New York State) 
caught up with him. We're awfully glad 
we aren’t the judge in this one, Any pos- 
itive proof, like tracks, must be rapidly 
melting. 

BACK IN THE SWIM 

Yale's Payne Whitney Gymnasium has 
long been known as a Grade A finish- 
ing school through whose portals passed 
some of the finest swimmers in the world. 
For the last decade, however, as big- 
ger universities Jumped into the water. 
Yale's swimming reputation has been 
sinking. It reached a distressing low a 
Jbrlnighl ago when the I’ar.sily lost a 
dual meet to Harvard. Then in the first 
event of the final dual meet of the sea- 
son last week the scoreboard over the 
Yale pool flashed “Yale 0, Visitors 7." 
But even though the varsity seemed 
headed for another licking, the under- 
graduates packing the galleries were 
noisy and Joyful. Reason: the “visitors" 
in this final meet were the Yale fresh- 
men — one of the best freshman teams 
in Yale history. 

The freshmen won six of the 1 1 events, 
bettering six NCAA freshman records. 
As they used to say in Brooklyn (not 
Brookline), wait till next year. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Former Los Angeles Ram Dick Hocr- 
ncr on plight of the NFL’s tailenders: 
“Three out of every five players want to 
l>e traded.” 

• San Francisco Giant Coach Wes Wes- 

trum discussing baseball as the fan sees 
it: “It's like church. Many attend but 
few understand.” end 



The Engagement Ring with the PERFECT Diamond 


Only a perfect diamond can reflect full brilliance and beauty . . . that’s 
why only a diamond guaranteed "perfect" gives you true value for your 
money. Found always in every Keepsake engagement ring, a perfect dia- 
mond is a rare and flawless gem of fine color and meticulous modern cut. 

The Keepsake Certificate, signed by your jeweler, gives written proof 
of perfect quality. It also gives protection against loss of diamonds from 
the setting plus trade-in privilege toward a larger Keepsake. Be sure to 
look for the name "Keepsake" in the ring and on the tag. 



Rings from left to right: CUARK 
Ring $575. Wedding Ring 87.50. 
— HEATHER Ring $350. Also 100 
to 2475. Wedding Ring 12,50.— 
PORTLAND Ring $200, Wedding 
Ring 42,50, Man s Ring 87,50. All 
rings available in yellow Or white 

S old. Prices include Federal Ta*. 

ings enlarged to show beauty 
of details.®'rrade-Markregistered. 



HOW TO 

BE SURE WHEN BUYING A 

DIAMOND RING 

Please send free booUet, "Choosing Your 

Diamond Rings." 

to help m 

3 get more value for my money 

. . . also, for my 

fiance, se 

nd colorful new booklet "Ho 

w to Plan Your 

Enqageme 

nf and Wedding." 
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XEePSAKE DIAMOND RINGS. SYRACUSE 7, NEW YORK S 3.42 
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“What’s “Plenty!” 



Astrojel is a Service Mark of American Airlines, Inc. 



Another great Astrojet-the 990-joins the American Airiines fleet. 


On March 18th, American Airlines launched the most ad- 
vanced jet airliner in the world: the 990 Astrojet. 

Here is the new shape of commercial aviation. You will 
notice two extra aerodynamic bodies on each wing. These 
are speed capsules, designed to smooth out the airflow at 
high speeds. 

Here is the new brawn of commercial aviation. We believe 
the 990 is the strongest airplane ever built. It has tremen- 


dous structural integrity. Many extra safety factors have 
been built into it. 

And here is the new comfort of commercial aviation. Wide 
aisles. Wonderfully deep, wide armchairs. A spacious, club- 
like First Class section. And a pleasant surprise for jet 
travellers: 3-and-2 seating in the Coach section. 

For a new experience in flying, try the most advanced jet in 
commercial aviation: the 990 Astrojet. 


AMERICAN. 


'AMERICA'S LEADING AIRLINE 



Sports 

Illustrated 

MARCH 19, 1962 


THE REDS 
IS DEAD 

In the most critical accident of spring training, 
Cincinnati’s Gene Freese breaks his ankle (right) 
as he slides into second. Walter Bingham tells why 
Freese's injury and other mishaps have ruined 
the Reds' chance of winning the pennant again 
by WALTER BINGHAM 


O n a raw and windy afternoon last week in Florida, 
Gene Freese, the regular third baseman for the National 
League champion Cincinnati Reds, came to bat in an intra- 
squad game and hit a looping single to right. When the out- 
fielder booted the ball, Freese raced toward second. He 
started to slide as the throw came in. then changed his 
mind and tried to stay on his feet. But the spikes of his right 
shoe caught in the hard ground, spinning his body around 
so that he was facing first base while his foot was still facing 
second. Freese screamed and fell heavily near the bag as 
playets rushed toward him from all parts of the field. He 
lay on his back, his hands clasped tight to his head. "Oh, 



my God, my God,” he sobbed. "It's broke. I broke the 
God damn ankle. Oh. no, no.” 

The next few moments were a horror of confusion. The 
team trainercut the sock on Freese's right foot, revealing an 
ugly purple lump. Freese was in great pain, and some play- 
ers knelt beside him trying to comfort him with soft words. 
Others milled about the outer rim of the circle, swearing or 
kicking at the ground. "Damn halfhearted slide." said 
Frank Robinson, the star of the team. "When you slide, 
you got to slide ail the way.” 

A group of teammates picked up Freese tenderly and 
bore him back to the clubhouse, where they set him down 
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Jock Klumpe 


on a table in the trainer’s room to await an ambulance. 
Someone lit a cigarette and placed it between Freese’s lips. 
Drops of sweat rolled off his forehead; the trainer wiped it 
clean with a wet towel. Manager Fred Hutchinson came in 
looking grim, dragging angrily on a cigarette. 

“Feeling sick?" he asked Freese softly. Freese opened his 
eyes. “No,” he said. Then he closed his eyes again. Hutch- 
inson said nothing more. He stared at the two gray icc packs 
that had been placed on Freese’s ankle to slow the swelling. 
He continued to stand there, silently staring at the ankle. 
The room was quiet except for the muted voice of a re- 
porter somewhere in the dressing room, asking a telephone 


operator to get him a line to Cincinnati. Hutchinson didn’t 
move or shift his gaze. 

What Hutchinson must have been seeing beyond the ice 
packs, beyond the shattered right ankle of his third base- 
man, was the end of the season before it had begun. In the 
well-balanced National League, in which four different 
teams have won pennants in the last four seasons, the loss 
of one player can be enough to send a team from first place 
to sixth. Such was Pittsburgh's misfortune last year. Cham- 
pions in I960, the Pirates lost their bigwinner, Vernon Law, 
when he developed arm trouble, and they finished sixth. Per- 
haps they might not have won again even if Law had been 

continued 
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THE REDS IS DEAD fonlimieil 

sound, bul without him they never had a chance. Now, with 
Freese hurt, a Cincinnati sportswriter paraphrased Charley 
Dressen's famous remark about the New York Giants and 
said, "'The Reds is dead.” 

Gene I-reesc may not have been as vital to Cincinnati in 
1961 as Vern Law w'as to Pittsburgh in 1960, but he was an 
important member of a team that needed top performances 
from almost everyone in the lineup in order to win the pen- 
nant. To be sure, he had some oddball tendencies. One day, 
having hit a meaningless home run, he skipped and danced 
around the bases in imitation of Bill Ma/eroski’s famous 
World Series-winning home run. 

Freese brought with him from the American League a rep- 
utation as a scatter arm, hut lirst baseman Gordy Coleman, 
himself a sketchy fielder, insists Freese didn't make many 
poor throws. "The nice thing about the bad throws he did 
make is that they were over my head." Coleman said. "Some 
guys arc always skipping them into your shins. '' When 
Coleman roomed w ith Freese, it was a team joke that there 
was no use calling their room because both of them had 
such bad hands they wouldn’t be able to pick up the phone. 

Bul Manager i lutchinson insists that Freese was a good 
fielder for Cincinnati. As a hitler, the record show's Freese 
hit 26 home runs, and one of them w'as the single most im- 
portant hit of the season for Ihe Reds. The Los Angeles 
Dodgers had won the first two games of a four-game scries 
in late August, to move within 1 Yz games of the first-place 
Reds. In the third game, the first of a Sunday double- 
header. the Dodgers had a 5 1 lead with two out in the 
seventh inning. It was apparent the Dodgers were about to 
sweep the scries and lake over first place. But with iw'o out 
and two runners on base. Freese hit a home run and the 
Reds were back in the game 5-4. lYeese had rever.scd the 
momentum, and now the Reds had it. They scored two more 
runs to win the game, won the next game easily, and were 
never seriously threatened again. 

Now Frcc.se. hero of the Reds' pennant drive, lay in agony 
on a table. It w'as the second blow to Fred Hutchinson's 
plans to get the team off to a fine start in spring training. 
The first was the prolonged holdout of Pitcher Joey Jay, a 
21-gamc winner last season. Of the two events, it is possi- 
ble that Jay’s holdout may have a more damaging effect 
over the course of the season. 

The holdout began in routine fashion, with Jay request- 
ing a lot more money than General Manager Bill DeWitt 
was willing to offer. For a while Jay had the sympathy of 
his teammates, allies against a common enemy; the front 
office. Then Jay startled everyone by offering to buy his 
own contract from the Reds for SI 50. 000 — an almost un- 
precedented move. DeVVitt promptly rejected it, but the 
damage had been done. If Jay's offer was sincere, he was 
saying that he didn't w^ant to play for Cincinnati. If the 
offer was insincere, ho was just seeking publicity. In either 
ease he lost the sympathy and support of many teammates. 

As Jay continued to hold out at his home in Lut'^, near 
Tampa, he wrung all publicity possible out of the impasse. 
When he announced he might quit baseball to attend to his 
oil wells in West Virginia, the public learned that he did, 

DISRUPTIVE HOLDOUT of Joey Jay [ai Jefi) was trouble enough for 
dour Fred Hutchinson even before Gene Freese broke his ankle. 


indeed, have oil wells in West Virginia. There were stories 
about his chicken farm in Lutz, and pictures were pub- 
lished showing him running through his orange grove. One 
day when a reporter asked the Reds’ publicity man, Hank 
Zureick. if there was any news about the Jay situation, 
Zurcick replied tartly: "Alt the word comes from Jay. He’s 
got a regular press headquarters in Lutz.'’ Frank Robin- 
son. kidding with Vada Pinson, said, “Guess we know what 
to do next year.” He may have been only half joking. 

Jay finally signed the day after the Freese accident, per- 
haps more than mere coincidence. "We both gave a little,” 
Jay and DcWiir announced in the lime-honored cliche of 
baseball bargaining. If the holdout created any bitterness, 
it will only be revealed as the season progresses. 

Some baseball men feel that Old Master Fred Hutchinson 
can solve any kind of personal or personnel trouble. The 
story goes that when Hutchinson was managing the St. I nnis 
Cardinals, Frank Lane, the general manager, and Gussie 
Busch, the club owner, were both being openly critical of 
his decisions. Hutchinson called Busch and Lane together, 
locked the door and, in effect, told them both to shut up 
or get a new manager. They shut up, and Hutchinson man- 
aged the Cards into second place. He is a big and some- 
times fierce man, and there are those who believe that he 
frightened the Reds into winning the pennant. 

"No.” said Jim Brosnan as he changed shirts in the dress- 
ing room during a recent workout. "I’ve never been intimi- 
dated by Hutch’s size. What I admire about the man is his 
verbal acuity, his good choice of words.” At that moment 
the locker room boy hurried in from outdoors. "Skip’s 
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coming,” he said. Brosnan quickly tucked in his shirt and 
grabbed his glove. “Excuse me," he said. "He chewed some- 
body out yesterday for taking too much time.” With that 
he hurried to the field. 

Hutchinson started the spring-training season very much 
aware that one of the pitfalls of winning a pennant is com- 
placency, a natural letdown following a major and success- 
ful effort. “It's hard to detect complacency in spring train- 
ing," he told a Cincinnati reporter last week. “Spring train- 
ing is a time of physical conditioning. Complacency is 
a mental attitude and it doesn't usually take hold until 
after the season has started. But wc'll certainly be watching 
for signs of it." 

Hutchinson's method of handling his team varies from 
player to player, l.ast year Gordy Coleman showed a defi- 
nite distaste for pop fouls near the first-base railing. Finally 
he missed one that cost a ball game, and Hutchinson let 
him have it right in front of the team. "Goddam it,” he 
yelled, "catch those balls." Thereafter Coleman gave foul 
balls a better try, perhaps on the theory that the railing 
was softer than Hutchinson. This spring Hutchinson, using 
a machine that shoots baseballs into the heavens, has been 
feeding Coleman an endless supply of foul balls near the 
railing. 

In late August of last year, Joey Jay was relieved in the 
first game of a doubleheadcr. Upset, he dressed and went 
home, even though there was a second game to be played 
and the team was short of pitchers. Hutchinson waited un- 
til the next day, then strolled out across the outfield to where 
Jay was standing alone, shagging flies. History docs not 



record what Hutchinson said, but Jay went on to gain rec- 
ognition as one of Cincinnati’s best pitchers as the team 
marched to the pennant. 

"Hutch knows just the right approach with each player,” 
said Coach Pete Whisenant recently. Whisenant has a new 
lucky bat ready for the 1962 season, having broken a num- 
ber oflucky bats during the disastrous World Series. “With 
Pinson.” Whisenant said, “it's ‘’Vada. don't you think . . . .’ 
When Coleman gets down on himself you have to remind 
him what a great hitter he is. You can kid Robinson. Kasko 
doesn't need anything. Jay has to be handled with kid 
gloves. Hutch knows how.” 


While Hutchinson can be tough with his players, he is 
also quick to defend them against outside trouble. Last year 
Jim O'Toole, Cincinnati's fine young left-hander, slid hard 
into third base against Milwaukee, and in the next moment 
he and Eddie Mathews of the Braves were grappling with 
each other. Hutchinson came yelling out of the dugout. 
Frank Thomas of the Braves tried to restrain him. but 
Hutchinson brushed Thomas aside and dove into the pile. 
Mathews was so surprised to sec him he could only say, 
“Gee. Hutch, gee." The fight was over. 

Perhaps this is what frustrated Hutchinson as he stood 
staring down at the broken right ankle of Gene Freese. It 
was something he was powerless to do anything about. He 
couldn't chew it out nor could he defend it w'ith his fi.sts. 
All he could do was look at it. 

To replace the fallen Freese, Hutchinson must rely on one 
of three possibilities. First lie will try Cliff Cook, 25, who 
has made brief appearances with Cincinnati during the la.st 
three years. Cook hit .311 in the American Association 
last season and won that league’s Most Valuable Player 
award. This spring he held out briefly, finally agreed to 
terms by phone and left for Tampa just about the time 
Freese slid into second. The next day, as he worked out at 
third base. Cook stumbled reaching for a ground ball and 
fell, not too gracefully. “Watch the ankle.” said Shortstop 
Eddie Kasko grimly. If Cook can play third at Cincinnati as 
well as he did at Indianapolis, the Reds will mi.ss only 
Freese’s sense of humor. If he fails. Kasko will shift to third 
and Leo Cardenas, a 23-year-old Cuban who was a valued 
reserve infielder last year, will play short. If that doesn't 
work, Frank Robinson will move in from right field to third 
base. Robinson volunteered hisscrvices along with the hope 
that Hutchinson wouldn't have to take him up on it. Hutch 
probably fell the same way. 

The ambulance came and took Freese away. The intra- 
squad game was resumed. An hour later, back in the club- 
house, General Manager DeWitt got a call from the clinic 
where Freese liad been taken. He whispered the news to 
Hutchinson, then read from a slip of paper to the others in 
the room. “The doctors say they arc going to operate im- 
mediately,” DeWitl said. “The ankle is badly fractured and 
also dislocated. They'll have to repair a lot of torn liga- 
ments inside.” 

The room was still. Finally one man said: “Once they 
put a cast on his ankle you’ll be surprised how fast those 
ligaments can heal.” No one answered. "‘They really do,” 
said the man. Again no one answered. Fred Hutchinson 
gave him a long, hard look, then turned and walked out of 
the room. end 
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Cousy asks: 

BASKETBALL- 

OR 

VAUDEVILLE? 


by BOB COUSY 
with JOHN UNDERWOOD 


Basketball's most brilliant performer says having to play 
100-plus games in one season makes dreary mummers 
of fine athletes and drives many fans away in disgust 



T he last two months of the National Basketball Associa- 
tion’s regular season were practically a waste of time. 
The season — and the incentive that goes with it — was al- 
ready as good as done. We w-ere dragging along playing 
out the schedule, calling on synthetic incentives, pride and 
tired legs to pull us through. Personally 1 was worn out; 
at that familiar point (this is not a new sensation) 1 think 
the whole league was tired and crippled and maybe a little 
bored. I rested alone in a New York hotel room before a 
night game with the Knicks, a game that would have few 
customers and prove nothing, and I thought, "If it w-ere 
in my power, we w-ould settle every game between now 
and (he playoffs by flipping a coin.” 

Ours is not just The Long Season; ours is The Too Long 
Season. Ours is 17 exhibitions, then 80 regular-season 
games that serve only to eliminate three of nine teams for 
the hodgepodge of playoffs. And those can add up to as 
many as 19 more games. That’s 116 in six months. I'm told 
it figures out to 4Vi games a week and 60,000 miles of 
travel, an endless procession of hotel rooms and one-night 
stands. That's not basketball. That's vaudeville. 

The consequences I believe to be evident: tired players 
susceptible to injury; inferior entertainment; overexposure 
to the public resulting in a falloff in attendance everywhere 
but the cities whose teams are on top or have had new 
success — like Cincinnati and Los Angeles. The others had 
a pretty good idea where they were heading many games 
ago— and it showed in the empty scats of Madison Square 
Garden and other arenas. 

1 don’t believe anyone — owner, player or fan — will argue 


that the caliber of play in the NBA in March is equal to 
that of November or December. It is a physical impossi- 
bility to maintain an edge over so long and so tough a 
grind. At the finish there's not much more to the game than 
running up and dowm the court and shooting. Defenses are 
out of gas. The fan w'ho pays S2.50 in March isn't, by com- 
parison. getting his money’s worth. In a sense he is being 
cheated. I feel this is unnecessary. 

Before I go further. I ask you not to mistake my motives. 
In playing 12 years in this league, six as player representa- 
tive, I have seldom spoken my mind unless I was sure 1 
could build up and not tear down. 1 disagree w’ith Syra- 
cuse's Dolph Schayes, who said fast week that players should 
not criticize their league. In any good corporation you 
don't try to hide mistakes, you try to correct them. This is 
especially important in a business which is, in effect, a pub- 
lic concession. The result of any legitimate criticism should 
be an improved product. That is my only purpose in writing 
this. The game is a good game and the league a good league, 
and I am indebted to both. I have no ax to grind. 

It would be naive, first of all, to think that the club own- 
ers are deliberately trying to ruin the sport. They make 
money only when the league prospers. They are the ones 
who must decide how often we should play in order to keep 
the budgets balanced. They say that fewer games would 
mean a cut in revenue. When we discuss shortening the 
schedule they say they are willing only if the players accept 
comparable cuts in salary. Thus, a stalemate. 

I do not share their philosophy because I do not believe 
that, say. 60 games with good promotion and balance 
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would gross much less than 80 games jammed together and 
weakly promoted. In February we played 20 games in 28 
days. This may be impressive mathematically, but physical- 
ly it was a drain. 

Let's be realistic. Both the Celtics and the Los Angeles 
team were off to good starts this year, and inside of two 
months there was really not much doubt of the outcome. 
As the season wore on, we continually faced games that 
didn’t mean anything. As a fan. I certainly would have 
found my interest diminished. 1 much prefer to watch a 
spectacle where there’s something at stake, not a no-mattcr 
contest of tired men. 

How do you get up for a game when you're tired and 
there's no incentive? You don’t, unless you’re a fellow like 
Bill Russell or Bob Pettit who somehow sustains that proper 
combination of mental and physical fitness that separates 
the great from the good. Otherwise you are always looking 
for a spark — a bump from an opposing player, anything 
at all to keep you interested. 

The playoffs that follow are practically a replay of the 
season. The owners say they need all these extra games to 
gel some of the clubs out of the red, and maybe they are 
right. My belief is that a World Series between the division- 
al champions would be more meaningful, better accepted 
and equally as profitable. So it comes down to a difference 
of opinion, and mine may be foul all the way. If we played 
just 60 games and lost our shirts then we’d all be out of a 
job. and I'd be wrong the hard way. But if it is somehow 
proved that the owners are ruining the game for the sake 
of a few extra dollars, then the blame is theirs alone. 


Consider what the drawn-out season does to the player. 
By conservative estimate, 30% of the playing personnel is 
now injured. Some arc playing with injuries. The last time 
1 noticed. Syracuse was dressing seven men. Seven out of 1 1 . 
For three weeks prior to that, they had only eight. That is 
not unusual in our sport. When you play tired, you leave 
yourself open to injury. The knockout punch often comes 
to the lighter who is too weary to keep his guard up. 

This has been my most vexing season — a pulled ligament 
in the knee, a spur on the elbow, a charley horse, pulled 
stomach muscles, a wrenching of the other knee and now 
a bruised hand. I've been shaking hands left-handed for a 
month. Fortunately, only the knee kept me out of any 
games. I've missed five. But my playing time was cut con- 
siderably — from about 38 to 40 minutes per game last year 
to 32 or 33. 

Critics say there are many things wrong with professional 
basketball. Most often heard is that the scores are too high, 
that the ease with which teams make baskets is ridiculous. 
The contention is that the big men who can reach the bas- 
ket standing flat-footed are squeezing the little men out 
(which they are) and taking the premium off the field goal 
(also true), and the fan is sick of huge scores and the inde- 
fensible dunk shot. 

Well, first of all, you can't legislate against the 7-footcr. 
It is bad enough he has to go through life with everybody 
staring at him, He should not be discriminated against in 
his chosen field, too. If you raise the baskets he still will be 
12 inches closer than the 6-footer. Frankly, they've been 


talking about the high scores since before I came into (he 
NBA in 1950, and I'm inclined to think it a less scriou.s 
problem than it is made out to be. I watched a hockey game 
go 20 or 30 minutes without a score the other night and 
was so frustrated 1 almost left the rink. 

There are no goons, as such, in pro basketball. Wilt 
Chamberlain is a fine all-round athlete. Bill Russell was 
good enough in track to be considered for the Olympics. 
The Lovellettes and the Pettits are just as agile and coor- 
dinated as the smaller man was a decade or so ago. When 
you've got Oscar Robertson or Jerry West or Richie Guerin 
doing the same things better, who needs the 6-footer? May- 
be we all mourn the passing of the exciting little player, but 
he has lost out to some unshakable logic: teams with good 
big men beat teams with good little men. 


So you don’t raise the basket. And you can't change the 
value of the field goal because that would foul up every 
existing statistic, and statistics are the lifeblood of sports 
publicity. What do you do in addition to trimming the 
schedule? I do not have a spectacular solution, but I feel 
there is one plausible answer; a re-emphasis on defense. 
The good defensive player is lost today under the deluge of 
points, points, points. He gets little credit. 

This concept has to change, and it must be changed from 
the very grass roots of the game — from sandlot on up. You 
don't realize the importance of defense until you sec a guy 
like Russell, who plays it so well. Officials can do much to 
help the situation. Today the advantage is strictly with the 
offensive man. On the charge-block call, it is the defensive 
player who is most often penalized. I would rather see a 
closer watch put on the offensive player — for palming, for 
walking, for extra steps on jump shots. Cut down his ad- 
vantage. The defensive player today is a vastly discouraged 
man, often afraid to perform routine duties for fear of being 
charged with a foul. 

For myself 1 have thought about retirement every year 
for the past four. Right now I would say this was my last. 
Traveling has lost its glamour. 1 have several good oppor- 
tunities open in public relations, which I enjoy, and there 
is the possibility of coaching — in college, where there's less 
travel and more gratification in seeing what you produce. 

But, of course, the spring will come and then the fall and 
there will be time to talk to my legs and then I'll have to 
fight the urge to play again. If I could, I'd probably play 
the rest of my life. It’s the timing that counts now. Know- 
ing when to quit and still enjoy the prestige, like a DiMag- 
gio or a Marciano, 'r'ou can ruin it with one bad year. 

We complain, of course, no matter what we do. Whether 
it’s writing books or washing dishes. At the risk of sounding 
trite, 1 must say that basketball has given me everything, 
including a college education. And the NBA is a long way 
from going out of business — the pay is better than ever. 
But my kids are growing up and they arc at the age — Marie 
is II and Mary is 9 — when they’re becoming aware their 
father is a bit of a freak. They enjoy it. but they’d like to 
have me home more. 1 can make it up to my wife in later 
years, but you can’t do that with kids. They pass you by 
too quickly. They arc like the big tall men who keep com- 
ing on and on. end 
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Phofogfopt"! by Jock FielOs 



Ban the 

Moose 

Bomb? 


The wildly zig/iigging King of 
the North shoun here obvious- 
ly would vote yes. To him the 
whole bombardment must seem 
a crude practical joke aimed at 
besmirching his kingly coat — to 
say nothing of his dignity. But 
to the conservationist in the heli- 
copter. uho is about to heave a 
paint-filled Christmas tree ball 
at the royally retreating dernere. 
the ''bombing” is a serious part 
of the annual migratory census. 
The paint smears help naturalists 
avoid duplication as they count 
and catalog the movements of 
the nation's animals. It will be 
small solace to this particular 
moose, but others may be com- 
forted to know the bombardiers 
miss more often than they hit. 
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Phologrophs by Tory Tnolo 


THE HOTTEST 
SPRING IN 
HOT SPRINGS 


That’s the forecast for this Jumping Arkansas town where gambling is wide open 
the track is fast and the fishing is fine by ROBERT H. BOYLE 


H ot Springs, Arkansas was heating up. Sarge 
the Syrian was there, and so were Amarillo 
Slim, Nigger Nate, Bones Martin and The Dream- 
er. gamblers all. Atlantic City Red. the pool hus- 
tler. was there, though he kept denying his identi- 
ty. “YoiiVe the 20th guy who’s confused me with 
him,” he said, feigning innocence. His confrere. 
Daddy Warbucks, was expected there any min- 
ute. Tiny, the “heavy man." or bouncer, at The 
Vapors, was there, and the Round Man was out 
shooting at the golf course. Tommy Freeman, ex- 
welterweight champion of the W'Orld, was there, 
and so was a little gee/xr of 94. Cap'n Joe Pig- 
gott, who said he had been Teddy Roosevelt's 
bodyguard. Colonel Reed Landis, son of the late 
Judge Landis, the baseball commissioner, was 
there, and so was Lon Warneke. who won 192 
games for the Cardinals and Cubs. Texas million- 
aires were there, along with some moonshiners 
from the Possum Kingdor- in the hills near by. Chi- 
cago cloak-and-suitcrs were there, to say nothing 
of arthritics from St. Joe. Mo. 

These and many more piled into the little city 
of 36.000 that snuggles in a valley of the Ouach- 
ita (ti’r/s/;-i-taw) Mountains. The most unusual 
spa in the United States, Hot Springs is also, 
pound for pound, the greatest sporting town any- 
where. Last week marked the middle of the town’s 
traditional spring season, and by all odds this 


one shapes up as the hottest in history — unless 
the FBI interferes. The FBI. you see, w'asalso there. 
The only people who were leaving were the carni- 
val folk who winter in town; they were outward 
bound for the Seattle World’s Fair and other mid- 
ways near and far. 

Hot Springs, sometimes celebrated as the Paris 
of the Bible Belt, attracts characters and crowds 
galore because it has something for almost every- 
one. “Free Beer Tomorrow’," flashes a neon sign 
over one saloon. At times it seems as though the 
town was dreamed up in a collaboration of W. C. 
Fields and the Mayo brothers. Besides legal bet- 
ting on the horses at Oaklawn Park, there is il- 
legal gambling — craps, roulette, chuck-a-luck, 
bingo, blackjack, slots, you name it —at the lavish 
casinos. There is bathing in the radioactive wa- 
ters from the hot springs at the Omipawand other 
bathhouses along the Row on Central Avenue, 
bow-and-arrow shooting at Crystal Springs, where 
the National Archery Association holds its annual 
championship, superb fishing in the nearby coun- 
tryside, sailing and skin-diving at Lakes Hamil- 
ton, Catherine and Ouachita, championship cock- 
fighting not too far aw-ay, coon hunting in the 
mountains and good jazz in the Skyline Lounge, 
where John Puckett plays the piano, and the Black 
Orchid, where Charles Porter, piano, and Reggie 
Cravens, bass, hold forth until 5 in the morning. 
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A caut/ous man when 
ft comes to the track, 
Mayor Dan Wolf 
puts down $2 show 
bet at Oaklawn Park. 


Getting free spring 
water to bring home, 
this visitor from 
nearby Magnet Cove 
fills up at fountain. 


Hot Springs has lured people since time began. 
Warring Indian tribes used to gather there in holy 
truce to partake of the waters bubbling from the 
earth, Legend has it that Ponce de Leon was really 
looking for these springs when he was chasing 
after the F-ountain of Youth. In 1832 the U.S. Con- 
gress recognized the therapeutic value of the water 
by setting aside four square tniles with the 47 
springs as a federal preserve. As far as anyone 
knows, the water has always flowed steadily from 
its unknown underground source at a rate of al- 
most a million gallons a day, with an average 
temperature of 143°. “An unutterable, unspeak- 
able. awesome miracle.” intones Nate Schocnfeld, 
a local lawyer and bath booster, braced at atten- 
tion, hat over heart. 

A National Parks Service plant cools the water 
to body temperature and pipes it into the bath- 
houses, where private concessionaires, operating 
under strict lease from the government, serve it up 
to customers by the tubful. The water not only has 
a favorable effect on arthritis, bursitis and rheuma- 
tism, but is also most relaxing for the visitor un- 
afllicied with anything save a hangover or the ten- 
sions of modern life. The peak of bliss comes when 
the attendant pulls the plug after your daily 15- 
minute soaking. As the water surges down the 
drain, you are plastered to the sides of the tub 
like a wet leaf on a curbstone. 

The reputation of the spa built the town of f-Fot 
Springs. It was one of the first spring training sites 
for baseball teams. As early as 1886 the Chicago 
White Stockings repaired there to "boil out the al- 
coholic microbes” picked up from winter "lush- 
ing.” Bo.xcrs came down by droves, from John 
I.. Sullivan and Battling Nelson to Harry Grcb 
and Jersey Joe Walcott. 

In the 1930s and ’40s Hot Springs was notorious 
as a sanctuary for gangsters on the lam. Pretty 
Boy Floyd stayed a spell, and so did the Alvin 
Karpis gang. They had the freedom of the city; 
indeed, a phone call from the mayor’s office is 
reputed to have triggered the Kan.sas City massa- 
cre. The mayor was Leo Patrick McLaughlin, an 
evil rogue who refused to let the kids in town have 
a playground. Ho preferred that they continue to 
loiter in pool halls. Known as Dixie’s Jimmy Walk- 
er. Leo always sported a fresh carnation in his 
lapel, wore his hat brim up in front and down in 
back and paraded around town in a carriage 
drawn by two hackney ponies named Scotch and 
Soda. His only advice to the gangsters was, 
“Check your irons at the state line.” He met his 
downfall in 1946 when a group of Cl.i.s, led by Sid 
McMath, an ex-Marine officer who later became 
governor of the state, and Nate Schocnfeld, a 
onetime Syracuse halfback and Harvard Law 

a/nliimetl 
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School graduate, rallied an inde[>endent parly 
that defeated the crooked machine. The G.I.'s 
were reformers but not bluenoses. They closed 
down the gambling, purging it of Leo's cronies, 
bui after McMath became governor it opened up 
again. The people wanted it that way. '•The best 
way to govern," says Schoenfeld, who is not a 
gambling man himself, “is to do a hell of a lot of 
Icavin'alone. The people are the ultimate repository 


and two Negro clubs — the Atmosphere, run by 
huge Honey Tweedle. and the Cameo, operated 
by his pal. Bubba Page. 

Ail the gambling houses in the city pay a local 
tax, S500 a month for what the law defines sim- 
ply as “a large place" and S200 a month for “a 
small place." When the city fathers passed this 
law in 1958 they noted, "It is not the intention 
of the City Council to legalize any of the opera- 



Gib Sellers, known 
as the Round Man, 
has a sharp eye for 
shing up strangers. 


His fist clenched, a 
erapshooter gets set 
to roll his point at 
the lively Belvedere. 


of what the good God has put in them. The gam- 
bling is home-owned and operated. There's no 
hoodlum element, no oppression, no scum. No 
one forces himself on anyone else. There is no guy 
around here with greasy hair and a Mafia smile. 
The people are capable, clean, decent, friendly. 
This place reflects the quality, character and charm 
of all of us. This place has got roots. It's 24 hours 
of happiness." 

At present there are three large gambling ca- 
sinos in Hot Springs: The Vapors, the newest and 
plushest; the Belvedere, the biggest, just outside 
the city limits (free cab rides to and from); and the 
Southern Club, the oldest and most centrally lo- 
cated. just across the street from the Arlington 
Hotel. All have nightclubs. Jan Garber and his 
orchestra play regularly for dancing at the Bel- 
vedere throughout the season. In addition, there 
arc about half a dozen smaller gambling places 


tions, but if same are conducted, taxes shall be 
paid.” The tax money goes into the Hot Springs 
Municipal Auditorium and Civic Improvement 
bund, and this year the city clerk expects to col- 
lect $80,000. A few years ago the town, led by 
the local stale senator, with the wondrous name 
of 0. Byrum Hurst, tried to gel the legislature to 
legalize the gambling, but a handful of rural 
representatives helped beat the bill. By custom 
and tradition, the governor of Arkansas keeps 
hands off Hot Springs. The state needs the tour- 
ists for its economy. 

A spokesman for the gamblers is Dane Harris, 
43. president and general manager of The Vapors, 
a partner in the Belvedere and an enthusiastic 
member of the Chamber of Commerce. A boyish- 
looking six-footer with a crew cut, Harris could 
pa.ss for a young college professor. “Ofeourse this 
town’s illegal,” he says, with candor, “but it’s 

< onlimied 
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The Volkswagen is fhe one in red. 


These cars look alike to a Volkswagen 
mechonic. 

They have the same engine, the some 
fronsmission, and the same chassis. 

But the one on the bottom got mixed up 
with an Italian who thought our Volks- 
wogen would moke a sexy little runabout. 

Ghia of Turin. 

The car's the VW Karmann Ghia. 


Its special body tokes so much hond work 
that we farm it out to one of Europe's 
greotest custom coachworks, Karmann of 
Osnabrijck. Every seam is welded, ground 
down, filed ond sanded by hand. 

It's been mistoken for everything from a 
Ferrori to o Lancia. 

Yet VW parts ore all you need. 

You get the VW's legendary mileoge. 


VW’s air-cooled engine. And the famous 
Volkswagen traction in snow ond sand. 

Along with a gee-gow or two. A de- 
froster for the back window. Acoustical 
soundproofing. Adjustable bucket seats. 

The price is quite o coup 
for o coupe like this. Hordtop, 
*2,295.* Convertible, *2,495.* 
Hardly an arm ond o leg. 




20% COOLER INSIDE... ENJOY THE NATURAL COMFORT OF WOOL 

Take the fever out of spring and summer with wool? Naturally... for wool has its 
own built-in cooling system that traps air in millions of tiny air pockets— shuts out 
heat, keeps out sudden cold. Woven light as flight by AMEROTRON in high-tailing 
colors that make your spirits soar, the girls adore. Cooly tailored pearl buttoned 
Ivy blazers in sizes 6-12 about $16.95. Sizes 13-20 about $19.95. Sizes 35-42 about 
$24.95. Also In camel, navy, maroon, olive and black. Styled by LEVINSOHN BROS. 

Sponsored jointly with 

Nothing outporforms natural woo! loomed In America. American Wool Council 

For additional information write Amerotron Company, Dept. WJ-3761, 1407 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 
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been running open for years. People expect it and 
want it. This is strictly a local operation, has not 
been anything else and will not be anything else. 
This is a different type of element. Check the po- 
lice records for the lack of prostitution and nar- 
cotics. Probably our own interest in gambling is 
more of an interest in it as a business than gam- 
bling for its own sake. It looked like probably one 


violations of an interstate gambling law passed 
by Congress last September. Townspeople are 
hopeful that the federal agents will not find any- 
thing wrong. 

"Our advice from our attorneys." Harris says, 
"is that this law is designed to combat the nation- 
al syndicates with big operations, not local intra- 
state operations. And all of the investigations by 



Lights are on late be- 
hind drawn blinds at 
the FBI office, where 
agents plot strategy. 


Winner counts bingo 
prixe money at the 
Belvedere white her 
mother sobs with Joy. 


of the few things that could be big enough to build 
the town on." 

The Vapors, which books such acts as Les Paul 
and Mary Ford, the Andrews Sisters and Jane 
Russell, has 200 employees, and Harris hesitates 
to think what would happen to them and the 
town, and his partners and himself, if the FBI 
brotighl a case against the casinos. "We’re fixin" 
to build a new- auditorium here," he .says. "If 
there were no funds from the amusement tax that 
would not be possible. The partners in The Va- 
pors. the Southern and the Belvedere built a swim- 
ming pool for the colored people, which we oper- 
ate free, and last year we built a white swimming 
pool here. It's the biggest liltcred pool in Arkan- 
sas. 6,000 square feet, and we also operate that 
one free." 

So far the Department of Justice has not made 
any charges, but 40 to 50 FBI agents have joined 
the three in the local permanent bureau in seeking 


the government — and we don't know what they 
show — have got to show that this is a local oper- 
ation. We don’t care how long they hunt, they 
can’t show what's not there." 

The swarm of agents has put an end to only 
one game in town, and that is not a game many 
people sec. This is "the muscle game," a good 
old-fashioned crap game where the players bump 
hcad.s with one another, not agtiinst a house. In 
former years the muscle game was held in Hot 
Springs during the season, and it attracted the 
top dice shooters in the country, if not the world. 
It was not uncommon to see 5100,000 in cash on 
the table for one roll. 

Unlike the casinos, which are open the year 
round. Oaklawn Bark, the racetrack, operates 
only seven weeks a year, in the spring. This meet 
is the backbone of the Hot Springs season. When 
the track, which opened February 17. closes on 
April 7 with the Arkansas Derby, the season will 
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be formally over. The rest of the town will keep 
on running. 

The track does a booming busine.ss, and touts 
thrive by the score. It may just be the magic of 
Hot Springs, but the touts there look more like 
touts than touts anywhere else. Five of them who 
hang together near the main gate, coats Happing, 
arms waving, their cries assailing the heavens, arc 
so wild that they look like something out of Mac- 
heili. The leader of this merry band has a wonder- 
fully ruined and expressive face, but absolutely 
vacant eyes that give no hint of any inner life. 
"They look like the eyes in a stuffed animal," a 
fascinated track-goer remarked. 

Undoubtedly the most unusual tout in town is 
a live hen known as The Pickin' Chicken. The 
chicken, a graduate of a local institution called 
the l.Q. Zoo (let's not stop to explain tluif), 
usually is stationed in a cage on Central Avenue 
down the street from the Southern Club. When a 
customer drops a quarter in the coin slot, a kernel 
of corn drops down a chute in the cage. But before 
the chicken can get-the corn she has to pull a chain 
that marks a horse's name on a card that then 
pops out near the coin slot. Alas, The Pickin’ 
Chicken is not on display this year because Keller 
Breland, her owner and trainer, got sore when he 
had to spend S 1 50 for a tout's license for her last 
year. "This," he says, still irked, "is an interesting 
point in jurisprudence." One of those who misses 
the chicken is John Celia of St. Louis, the owner 
ofOaklawn and a former president of the Thor- 
oughbred Racing Association. "Do you know 
what?" Celia said recently, "In the first 10 days 
of last year that chicken picked more winners 
than the Racing Form's Trackman." 

As the only track for hundreds of miles in 
any direction. Oaklawn pulls in huge numbers 
of eager horscplaycrs, especially from Texas. 
The track even runs in three special trains from 
Texas during the season. But for some Tex- 
ans that's not enough, Consider R. P. Bergfeld, 
a Dallas investment broker, no millionaire but 
a man who does things with a Texas flair. Bcrg- 
feld opens his Dallas office at 8:30 and con- 
ducts business until shortly after noon, when he 
goes to the airport to catch the 1:15 American 
Airlines flight to Little Rock, 300 miles due east. 
He land.s at 2:18 in Little Roek. where a char- 
tered plane and pilot wait to fly him back 50 
miles due west to Hot Springs. 7'here a limousine 
and chauffeur .speed him to the track. He arrives 
in time to bet the fourth race — the third if the 
wind was right. Me bets through to the eighth 
race, but he usually has to leave before it is 
run so he can catch the 5:33 Trans-Texas flight 
back to Dallas from Hot Springs. He cats on the 
plane, and by 7:30 he is home in bed watch- 
ing television. "As long as you don't come up 



"Got the horse right 
here!" cry the touts 
advartcing in forma- 
tion on a wouid-be 
patron at Oahiawn. 



RACE SELECTION 

BV 

THE PICKIN' CHICK! 


A sure winner, liter- 
ally henpecked, pops 
up on the handicap 
card with info from 
The Pickin' Chicken. 
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here for blood, you're all right,” Bcrgfcid says. 

Oaklawn itself is a charming little track with 
a nine-hole golf course in the infield. Golfers 
played there opening day, but they are usually 
barred when the races are on for fear a slice will 
conk a horse. Flanking the old wooden clubhouse 
arc glass-enclo.sed, steam-heated grandstands. 
“The first in the world,” says Celia proudly. Ordi- 
narily Celia is a traditionalist: instead of using 
a car to haul the starting gate around he uses 
a team of Clydesdales. 

Although Celia has been coming down to Hot 
Springs for years, he never fails to be delighted 
by the varieties of life on e.xhibil in the town. 
“1 don't know of any place like it." he says. “It 
has a unique flavor all its own.” As a case in 
point he cites the sermon Father Mac, the assist- 
ant pastor at St. John's, delivered at Mass a 
couple of Sundays ago. From the pulpit. Father 
Mac said he had been out at the track a few days 
before and noticed a man who kept staring at 
him after one race. Finally the man came up to 
him and said, “Father, you cost me $100.” “I low 
could that be?" asked Father Mac. “Well. Fa- 
ther,” the man said, “when the horses were parad- 
ing to the post 1 saw you blessing the No. 9 horse. 
I bet him. and he finished last.” “Son," said 
Father Mac. ‘T wasn’t blessing him— I was giving 
him the last rites.” 

The flavor of the town not only extends to but 
permeates the Hot Springs Golf and Country 
Club, where the annual Hot Springs Open is 
played in May. Only this country club could have 
a teaching pro like Gib Sellers, a onetime golf 
hustler known as the Round .Man. For years the 
Round Man hustled with the best, often as a 
baby-faced kid in partnership with Titanic 
Thompson, the great con artist. When they trav- 
eled through the Midwest together, Thompson 
liked to set up the suckers for killing by airily 
pointing toward Sellers, who had only two woods 
in a dilapidated bag, and saying, “I'll just take 
that kid over there and play you two guys." 

A Hot Springs native. Sellers practiced hour 
after hour on the local course, trying to look bad, 
and he trimmed everyone who came in for a game, 
even the other hustlers. “No hustler ever came 
in here and went away happy," he says with a 
smile. “They all got beat here. There wasn’t a 
player in the world who could beat me here. I 
shot that thing anywhere from six to eight under 
par. My best round was a 62, playing five guys 
low ball." 

When not hustling, the Round Man played 
with the gangsters who used to frequent Hot 
Springs in battalion strength. “They all had a 
truce when they came here," he says. “They were 
real gentlemen here." The best golfer among them 
was a gent known as Phil — he u.sed sundry last 


names — who shot around par. Joe Adonis was in 
the high 70s. Ralph (Bottles) Capone around 80, 
Frank Costello between 80 and 82 and Lucky 
Luciano high man with 95. 

For those visitors who eschew golf or gambling, 
there is fishing the year round. (In (he fall there 
is wild turkey shooting in the mountains.) Lake 
Ouachita, a ninc-ycar-old 48.000-acie man-made 
stretch of water, is only 10 miles away. Colonel 
Reed Landis operates the Brady Mountain Lodge 
there, one of the few resorts in the wilderness 
area stretching back from the 975 miles of shore- 
line. 

The colonel’s prices are low ($10 a day for 
a room for two), and he can supply everything 
from tackle to a boat and a guide. Biting now are 
bass (smallmoLith, largemouth and Kentucky), 
crappic, bluegills, walleyes, pickerel, catfish and 
ocean striped bass that were planted there in a 
novel experiment five years ago. The stripers, pro- 
tected until last year, run up to 16 pounds. Colo- 
nel Landis has fished all over the country, and 
he says he just had to retire near Hot Springs 
because the fishing couldn’t be matched. “When 
our fishing is ordinary." he says, “1 don't know 
any place in the United States where it's as good. 
Tve never seen anything as consistently comfort- 
ing as this lake." 

Fishermen desiring to go on a float trip down 
the Ouachita or Buffalo rivers can hire Lon War- 
ncke, the old pitching star and National League 
umpire. Lon, who was raised in Mount Ida, a small 
town back in the mountains, has retired from 
umpiring and now lives in Hot Springs. Years of 
fishing and pitching have made him a marvelous- 
ly accurate caster. He can hit a half dollar from 
50 feet, 

A float trip costs $25 a day, and Lon furnishes 
everything: transportation, the boat, food and 
himself. “I do it more forfun than anything else," 
he says. He has a Ouachita River float down to 
a science. When he floats it alone he spends the 
day following an oxbow bend. Just as the sun 
sets, he pulls ashore and from there it is only 
a five-minute walk through the woods to where 
he parked his truck in the morning. 

Everything considered, there isn't anything in 
the world like Hot Springs — or the people in it. 
This is not to say the town couldn’t be improved. 
Part of it could use a couple of coats of paint; 
there are junky signs and assorted clutter dis- 
figuring some of the land around Lake Hamilton; 
and a local restaurant may mar a good meal by 
serving the Chianti icc-cold. But perhaps it would 
be better not to tamper with Hot Springs, and 
that goes for the FBI, too. As Nate Schocnfcid 
says, “Wc have bounty. Wc have many things 
no one else has. Wc want to share it with all the 
world. We invite you.” end 
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Rugby is a rough game that started in England 


in 1823 when a frustrated British soccer player 
picked up the ball and ran with it. The sport 
found its way to the U.S. in the 1870s, but 

A ROUGHHOUSE languished. Now it is en- 
joying a rebirth. Next 

REBIRTH 


weekend some 24 clubs 

FOR RUGGER and college teams in the 

West are expected to take part in the fourth 
annual Monterey Peninsula Tournament. At 
right, two of last year’s semifinalists, USC 
and the San Francisco Olympic Club (striped 
jerseys), leap for the ball in a line-out, sim- 
ilar to an out-of-bounds play in basketball 


Photographs by Hy Peskin 
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Brawny USC (red) and UCLA players, arms about teammates* 



waists, dash in a scrum during the 1961 Monterey tournament 




Stanford’s Kyrk Reid holds the spoils of victory: a trophy and pretty Pant Peterson 





Recognized as one of the world's finest cameras 
in over 70 foreign lands 


Ymi‘11 find Kodak Retina camera 
owners inhal)itine; the four corners of 
the earth and sailinq; the se\’en seas. 
One Retina was the first camera ever 
to scale \ft. Everest! 

On the continent of Europe — where 
fine 35mm cameras are a tradition — 
Kodak Retina cameras are ainony 
tlic most popular of all. Without 
question, these rank hieh amoii" the 
most wideK’ traveled, most wideK' ad- 
mired precision camera.s in the world. 

This o\’crwheimin" \-oie of confi- 
dence is easily explained l.>y the unique 
nature of the Kodak Retina Refle.x 
PricfS are subject to change irilhout nolice. 


Ill camera. On the one hand, it is a 
lui?hly precise optical instrument . . . 
on the other, it is surprisingly easy 
for even a l)csinncr to use. 

It is a singie-fens reflex camera. 
You view through the lens . . . sec 
your finislicd picture as the taking 
lens secs it. You set correct exposure 
while looking through the viewfinder, 
simply hy centering the needle you 
sec there. Yoti focus precisely on 
ground gias.s or by rangefinder. 

\’our Kodak Retina camera can 
grow with your interest in photog- 
raphy, too — no matter what special 


field you may later explore. Tele- 
photo shots of wildlife . . . extreme 
close-ups of insects . . . llie ultra- 
mimilc world opened up by a micro- 
scope — you name it. There'.? a special 
fjhoto aid, attachment or lens de- 
signed for that piirpo.se anrl designed 
cspccialK for your Retina camera. 

.\.sk your dealer to demonstrate the 
new Kodak Retina Reflex 111 cam- 
era. The ‘'EK" in the serial number 
is proof of legal import by Kodak, 
duty-paid and certified. Camera with 
/ 2.8 lens . . . less than 8230; with 
/, 1.0, pictui-ed, less than S265. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N.Y. 
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WHY / PRESCRIBE 
MARATHONS FOR MILERS 

Within the last (wo years runners from sparsely populated New Zealand have broken no less 
than eight world records. Behind this astonishing success is the teaching oj an athletic iconoclast, 
Arthur Lydiard. who sets for his pupils the world's hardest training regimen. He will, he says, gladly 
match it against any other method yet developed. In the article below Lydiard describes in detail 
his rigorous theories of succe.ss and suggests that even husine.ssmen should run for their money. 


by ARTHUR LYDIARD 

M y training system is not the super- 
human thing it's made out to be. 
In fact, 1 don’t know how this business 
about pushing back pain barriers or driv- 
ing beyond points of collapse ever got 
started. My system is as simple as it is ef- 
fective; build up your endurance through 
marathon running. 

In theory, 1 am trying to develop my 
runners until they are in a tireless state. 
In practice, this means 1 am tryingto give 


them sufTicicnt stamina to maintain their 
natural speed over whatever distance they 
are running. Stamina is the key to the 
whole thing, because you can lake speed 
for granted. No? Look here. Everybody 
thinks a four-minute 3iiile is terrific, but 
it is only four one-minute quarter miles. 
Practically any athlete can run one one- 
minute quarter, but few have the stamina 
to run four of them in a row. How do you 
give them the necessary stamina? By mak- 
ing them run and run and run some more, 
until they don’t even think in terms of 


miles. There is no psychological magic 
and no pain barrier involved. It is mere- 
ly a process of gradual conditioning. 

My method is designed solely for mid- 
dle-distance and distance runners, not for 
sprinters, and the results indicate that 
it is the best method around. My athletes 
have dominated middle-distance running 
in New Zealand for years. Twelve of them 
have represented New Zealand in inter- 
national competition. Two of them, Mur- 
ray Haibergand Peter Snell, are Olympic 
champions. Halbcrg also holds the world 

cniiliiiued 



U.S., NEW ZEALAND COACH LYDIARD (RIGHT) LEADS PETER SNELL AND MURRAY HALBERG ON DISNEYLAND TOUR 


As (1)! ky gule sweeps into 
his billowing spiniuike>\ this hold 
sail skkr takes his chances racing 
akng tise crusty snows »/ Vermont 








Walker’s DeLuxe is O years old 


SIltICHt SDUtBDN WNISKEV ■ BG.B PtBBF 
HIUM WAIIEI S SBHS INE., FEOilA. III. 


It’s great to take chances 
but not on your bourbon 


Insist on Walker’s DeLuxe. 

Smooth and famous. Matured to the 
exact moment of mellow perfection. 



DON’T HAVE 


TO BE A 


MILLIONAIRE 


TO PLAY 


LIKE ONE ” 


New 


Haig Ultra 
Jbr 1902 


..cost no more than 
the next best clubs 


EACH SHAFT IS MARKED TO SHOW THE FLEX 
AND FIRMNESS OF THE INDIVIDUAL CLUB. 


Available only Ihrough golf professional shops 
Waller Hagen Golf • Grand Rapids, Michigan 


THE LOOK OF LUXURY— always so noticeable in 
Haig Ultra woods and irons— now reflects a new and price- 
less performance. Forthese are the first clubs truly matched 
in balance and “feel." 

All golf club designers know: head weights must vary 
from driver to pitching wedge. Walter Hagen designers 
now compensate for this by fitting each club with its own 
shaft— perfectly matched in flex and firmness to the weight 
of its club head. "Ordinary” clubs use the same shaft for 
more than one club head. 

Inspect these truly matched Haig Ultra® woods and irons 
soon at your golf professional shop. See how every club 
swings the same . . . feels the same. 




THE HAIG ULTRA IRONS 

Brilliantly styled tor maximum 
hitting power and accuracy. 
Jeweled chrome finish, Ex- 
clusive shaft-to-sole con- 
struction for ultra feel. 
Contour sole adjusts to irreg- 
ular fairway lies. New “Vel 
Feel” grips of prime calfskin. 


THE HAIG ULTRA WOODS 

Stfata-Bloc^*^ heads with ex- 
clusive Uni-Bond feature 
seals in perfect balance. Fin- 
ished in lustrous Presidential 
Black with Regal Red face in- 
sert of new Cycolon. Exclu- 
sive Pro-Flex shaft for maxi- 
mum distance and accuracy. 


sistently delivers vital extra 
yards. Temperature controlled 
winding gives powerful re- 
sponse off tee and fairway, 
true accuracy on the greens. 
New bold stampings have the 
Hagen look of quality. 


Ultra 




THE HAIG ULTRA BALL 

Stays livelier longer and con- 


mssei 
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EVERY SUNDAY ON TV- 


SEE THE WORLD'S GREATEST GOLFERS 
PLAY THE WORLD'S GREATEST COURSES 



|rio 









This Sunday, March 18, at Gavea, Brazil— 

MARIO GONZALES, Brazil's leading golfer 
vs BILL CASPER, JR., former U, S. Open Champion 



two- and thrce-iniic records and Snell, 
as you know, broke four world records - 
mile, half mile. 800 meters and 1,000 
yards — in three weeks. Thai's pretty fair 
cracking, and Peter will tell you gladly 
that marathon training is responsible. 

Despite the success of marathon train- 
ing, most of the world's coaches do not 
use it. They rely solely on repetition or 
interval training. That is, they make their 
runners do a fast quarter, then a slow 
quarter, or a series of sprints, over and 
over. They do their work on a running 
track, trying to build up speed. But this 
type of work docs little to build up stam- 
ina, which is far more important. We run 
on the roads, over the hills for 20 or 30 
miles. After this, a mile or two-mile race 
is a lark: it is no problem at all. So what 
happens? Coming down the stretch, a 
man like Snell can sprint, t ie can turn on 
all his speed. A man like, say. George 
Kerr, who is much faster, cannot do it. 
He doesn't have the stamina to use his 
speed when he needs it most. 

The time to shine 

There is another problem in repetition 
training, Athletes trained under it do 
not know when they will hit their peak. 
Take England’s Gordon Pirie, for exam- 
ple. A top distance runner. But when the 
big meets — like the European champion- 
ships or the Olympics — came up he could 
only hope to be ready for them. The way 
he trained, he could never be sure. If 
there is an art to this business, this is it: 
to be in peak form on the big day. We 
let the mugs have the unimportant races. 
We point for the big ones. 

Zatopek is a good example of the fail- 
ure of sole reliance on repetition train- 
ing. As a national coach, he can tap the 
whole potential of Czechoslovakia. But 
where were his men at the Rome Olym- 
pics? They didn't win a thing. Yet most 
coaches still will not believe my system 
is the right one. One result is that a good 
many fine prospects have been ruined by 
excessive speed work and by trying for 
quick results. That is a shame, but the 
coaches' stubbornness doesn't bother 
me. I couldn't care less what they think. 
I'll let the results speak for themselves. 

All my runners, even the half-milers, 
are basically marathon men. Just before 
Christmas last year Snell and Halberg 
entered a regular marathon race. Halberg 
finished second. Snell took it pretty easy 
but turned in a good time. Within eight 
weeks of that race he ran the mile that 

loiilinued 


SHELL’S WONDERFUL WORLD OF GOLF 

Sundays • Consult your local paper for time and station 



OTHER VIEWS OF THE LYDIARD WAY 


At the invitation of Sports Illustrated, star milers, coaches and a director of fitness 
research comment on the New Zealand coach's unique system of marathon training 


HERB ELLIOTT, AustrO’ 
lia, former world mile rec- 
ord holder: “This sup- 
posed extension of en- 
durance implies a barrier 
which is as mythical as 
the four-minute mile. If 
a man has reached the 
final point of his endur- 
ance, he collapses. That's what the term 
means. If someone claims to have gone be- 
yond it, he hasn’t reached it yet. You've just 
got to have the potential and to train your- 
self so you get the very most out of what 
you’ve got. Obviously, Snell has done that. 
But there is no secret. Lydiard can’t drive 
him beyond the limits of endurance because 
only the man himself really knows his limits. 
And he’s no runner unless he pushes him- 
self to the limits.’’ 





PERCY CERUTTY, All.1- 
traiia, coach of Herb El- 
T Uott: “Lydiard is using 
the same theory as my 
* own. I call it breaking 
through the pain barrier. 

Ifa man runs beyond him- 

. A , self in the first quarter of 
a mile race, say, a new re- 
lease of energy will come later. Afterwards, 
of course, he will pay a terrible price for it. 
He will be in a stale of complete collapse. But 
even that isn't dangerous. I do it. I'm 67 
and it's never harmed me. Lydiard and 1 
do have differences in our methods. I’m a 
much less agreeable bloke with my runners. 
Lydiard kids his along and gets tremendous 
loyalty from them.” 


MIHALYIGLOI, U.S.,Huil- 
X’ciriiiii-horn coach of Jim 
Bi-altyandJim C/W/c; “Is 
better to run on the track. 
I look at Peter Snell run 
in Los Angeles. I am sure 
I know how he train and 
is not all marathon run- 
ning. Is needed other 
kinds of training to make great runner. Some 
have speed, some stamina, but very few have 
both. Is needed to know which a runner has 
to build up. You find out by watching each 
runner, by taking his times and deciding 
which is best course of training.’’ 



^ THOMAS CURETON, f/.S., 

director of the physical fit- 
B ness research laboratory. 

University of Illinois: 
"All-out work never hurt 
IB anybody. I've done it 

' ■ even with middle-aged 

■ men. When a man docs 

® an all-out exercise he sim- 

ply rests before doing it again. Many are 
afraid to go real hard. When a man feels aches 
and pains he is apt to think he's goingall-out. 
He isn’t. Snell has probably trained his 
tissues to stand high-lactic acid in critical 
moments. His tolerance of mind makes this 
possible. He didn’t do this quickly. I’ve nev- 
er known any serious injuries from all-out 
training, but the coaches arc scared of it.’’ 



JIM BEATTY, U.S., WOrld 
indoor mile record holder: 
“Many times in my own 
training, 1 felt 1 couldn’t 
do more, but the human 
spirit can always do more. 
There 'snomagic formula. 
You can’t say, 'Wow, all 
of a sudden Snell is great.’ 
Look what happened a year and a half ago. 
He won the Olympics. He was almost in 
world-record shape then. He’s been build- 
ing ever since. You have to be able to train 
straight through for two years or more. If 
you're injured or have to lay off for .some rea- 
son, you have to go back and start from 
scratch." 


FRANZ STAMPFL, Austra- 
lia, Austrian-born coach 
of Roger Bannister: “You 
push the athlete to the 
point where he thinks he's 
done enough. If you, the 
coach, think he can do 
more then you try to 
make him do it. But there 
is a limit to what you can do with tired, ex- 
hausted athletes. What I do is measure and 
time everything an athlete does. 1 set a work 
limit for him, and as soon as he achieves it 
1 move it up a notch. Lydiard’s method might 
take four or five hours daily. My training is 
more intense, less in volume. In either case, 
the answer to middle and distance runners is 
more and more hard work." 



OR. ROGER BANNISTER, 

England, first four-min- 

Pf methods are not an abso- 

l 'J departure. Let’s rc- 

■ member he was fortunate 

B enough to strike upon a 

V "^9^ P? rnost accomplished ath- 
^ BV letc in Snell. Also, wheth- 

er he appreciates it or not, Lydiard under- 
stands the psychological barriers which must 
be approached and overcome in a venture of 
this sort.” 

JIM ELLIOTT, U.S., track 
coach at ViHunova: "A 
college coach has to lake 
a dilTerent approach to 
conditioning. Scholastic 
progress comes first, track 
second. But if I were do- 
ing the same type of 
coaching as Lydiard, I'd 
have no quarrel with his methods. If all a boy 
has to do is concentrate on his running, he 
can be worked like Snell. Ron Delany would 
be Snell’s match with similar training,” 

BILL 80WERMAN, U.S., 
track coach at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon: “Ly- 
diard is reasonable, and 
he plans his workouts 
carefully. He studies his 
man and arrives at the 
volume of work he can do 
according to this knowl- 
edge. The man might not think he can do this 
kind of work, but Lydiard knows better.” 

Ted haydon, U.S., 
track coach at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago: “Ev- 
ery description I’ve heard 
about Snell is that he's 
strong as a horse. Did he 
get that way through 
workouts, or was he that 
way before he started to 
run? The state of exhaustion for one man 
may differ from that for another. When 
Roger Bannister ran his second record mile 
at Vancouver, he staggered all over the 
track. Yet Landy, after running almost as 
fast, was bouncing around, fresh as a daisy." 
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A Dry Martini is not just a hooker of gin or vodka. Use enough Extra 

Dry \oiliy Prat to make its civilizing presence felt. This imported J 

French Vermouth is [)ale— but not pallid. Add a vital difTerence to your 

cocktails. Make your Dry Martinis come alive. Never stir without it! U . J 

NOILLY PRAT EXTRA DRY FRENCH VERMOUTH 

VERY SWART OH-THE-ROCKS , . , CONTINENTAL STYLE. BROWNE-VINTNERS CO.. INC-. HEW YORK, H.Y. SOLE DIStRIBUIORS fOR THE U.S.A. 


broke the world record. That is what 
marathon training can do for you. 

When a chap conies to me and says he 
wants to run. 1 tell him to put on his shoes 
and move out for five or 10 minutes, 
then turn around and come back. I can 
tell right away what kind of shape he is 
in. If he is a novice, I increase his run- 
ning time gradually, not each day. but 
as he gets stronger, until he can go an 
hour out and an hour back. If he is ex- 
perienced. I start him higher and move 
him along faster. But the principle is the 
same - develop physical endurance for 
the grind chat lies ahead. Then we go up 
into the hills and run on the roads. We 
spring up one side of the hill and stride 
out down the other, and the miles roll by. 
At their peak the boys do 100 miles a 
week and they run every day of the year. 
I used to run with them all the time, but 
I am an administrator now and let boys 
like Halberg and Snell and Barry Magee 
act as my subcoaches. 

Rain, hail and horse tracks 

Most of our work is done on roads, but 
we do a certain amount on all types of 
firm and soft surfaces. That keeps the 
legs flexible, and avoids things like shin 
sores and calf injuries. In our late au- 
tumn and winter months, for instance, 
we run cross country. New Zealand gets 
a fair bit of rain then so this can be miser- 
able, with hail and rain pounding down 
on you on a cold winter evening. We 
also train on horseracing courses. The 
sliding and slipping on the soft ground 
strengthens the calf muscles. Then, too. 
on a dark night a fellow can follow the 
rail round the course. 

Four to six weeks before a big race 
we move onto a regular running track. 
By this time the boys have their con- 
ditioning. They are lean, fit and loose. 
Now all they need is some fast work to 
bring themselves up to racing pitch, They 
gradually increase the tempo of the train- 
ing by starting 220s in, say. 30 seconds, 
then cutting them to 25 seconds. They 
also alternate between runningshort and 
medium distances. This is how we use 
repetition training, not as the sole means 
of making a man racing-fit but simply to 
add the finishing touches to stamina al- 
ready built by marathon running. About 
10 days before the race we begin to taper 
off, and on the last day take a nice, easy 
three-mile Jog. 

To the average coach, spending so lit- 
tle time on the running track is bloody 
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The Royal Canadian Mounted Police performing their world-famous Musical Ride 

CANADA.. . the wonderful world at your doorstep I 


Some may think the Canadian landscape is alive with the stirring 
sight of our famous scarlet-coated Mounties. Alas, not so. 
There are enough Mounties (most in dark brown jackets, some 
in plainclothes) to carry out the serious work of one of the 
world's finest police forces but they are fairly inconspicuous. 
However, so that none will be disappointed, here is a sure-fire 
way to see Canada’s Mounties resplendent in full dress: 1) Visit 
the Parliament Buildings in Ottawa. 2) Go to Banff or Jasper 
in the Canadian Rockies. 3) Sec the Musical Ride at any (or all, 
if you've a mind to) of the following events; Red River Exhlbi- 


7b help you plan your 
visit to Canada, fill in the 
coupon at right for the 
Canadian Vacation Package 


tion, Winnipeg, June 22*30; Provincial Exhibition, Brandon, 
Manitoba, July 2-6; Calgary Stampede, July 9-14; Edmonton 
Exhibition, July 16-21; Saskatoon Industrial Exhibition, July 
23-28; Regina Exhibition, Saskatchewan, July 30-August 4; 
Victoria Centennial Exhibition, British Columbia, August 1 1-I8. 

Otherwise, seeing a Mountie cannot be unconditionally 
guaranteed. More certain is the fact that you’ll find Canada an 
exciting place for your summer vacation. The country is full of 
marvels and delights. Come north and see. Write for the factual, 
colourful 52-page booklet, “Invitation to Canada.” 



CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU. 
OTTAWA. CANADA 



ADDRESS. 




McGregor presents its famous Dhobi cloth 
jackets of 65% "Dacron"* polyester fiber, 35% 
cotton— now with a dashing (and practical) cape 
shoulder. Under the cape is a nylon mesh that 
makes this jacket air-conditioned! No-seam cape 
shoulders make it watertight! And "Dacron" 
makes it rugged, wrinkle-resistant and wash 'n' 
wear. Dhobi Breather Jacket, left, about $17.95. 



You re always dry and smart in this McGregor Dhobi Weather 
Coat of 65% ''Dacron”, 35% cotton. Features the new 
McGregor cape shoulder. Also features ''Dacron": smooth, 
well-pressed look, wash 'n' wear convenience. About $29.95. 


ACKETS, COATS...WITH THE NEATNESS EXTRAS OF “DACRON’" 

* POLVE8TER FIBER ■•a.g.i ..tw< 

BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER UVING. , .THROUGH CHEMISTRY 



Buttoned front. Handsomely styled McGregor Dhobi jacket 
of 65% "Dacron”, 35% cotton. Cape-shouldered, this jacket 
deserves the extras of "Dacron": iuxury, comfort, wrinkle 
resistance, drip-dryability! Dhobi Classic, about $17.95- 



Live the suburban life in style in this McGregor Dhobi jacket 
of 65% "Dacron", 35% cotton. Cape shoulder gives you 
plenty of freedom for action. "Dacron" gives you a neat look. 
Wash and wearability, too. Dhobi Squire, about $15.95. 


*DU POUT'S REGISTERED TRADEMARK. DU PONT MAKES FIBERS. NOT FABRICS OR CLOTHES. 




The only thing small 



about a Ford Ranch Wagon 



is the price! 


Its cargo space is the longest in the field— and carries half-ton loads. Its price is the lowest 
of Ford’s big wagons. The tailgate is counterbalanced for easy handling; the rear window rolls 
down. And this wagon needs service only twice a year, or every 6,000 miles; it saves you 
time while it saves you money. Ford’s Ranch Wagon is the big buy of the big wagons! 



Whatever you’re 
looking for in a 
wagon. ..look to 
the long Ford line 



New Ford Country Sedan: Ford's 
most popular wagon comes in 6-or9- 
passenger models. Power it with a Six 
or a Thunderbird V-8 up to 300 h.p. 



New Falcon Club Wagon:Canseat 
eight, can be converted into a hunt- 
ing lodge on wheels that sleeps four. 
Double doors open almost 50" wide. 



New Falcon Squire: Only compact 
wagon of its kind. Steel side paneling 
looks like wood. Electrically operated 
tailgate window is standard. 


Features of the 
future now 
from 
America's 


’62 

FORD 


station Wagon WAGONS 

Specialists , 
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scandalous. But consider this. Before our 
European trip last summer the boys had 
only four weeks of speed work. Yet they 
lost just tw'o races — both by inches — in 
six weeks. In Dublin they set a four- 
mile-relay record with a team that had 
not worked at baton passing and did not 
include a single real miler (on the team 
were half-milcrs Snell and Gary Philpoit, 
two-and-three-miler Ualberg and mara- 
thon man Magee). 

Weight lifting is very much the thing 
in track and field these days, but I do 
not bother with it. I am not against any 
form of exercise, but for distance run- 
ners weight lifting is not an efficient 
means of training. We do use calisthen- 
ics a bit. particularly the high-kicking 
type favored by ballet dancers, to loosen 
up and stretch the muscles. There is 
nothing regular about our use of them, 
however, and 1 would bet that Halbcrg 
doesn’t do any at all. 

Fetishes are out 

1 do not impose a food or sleep regi- 
men of any kind. Sleep is up to the man 
himself; he is usually so tired he falls 
into bed without any pushing. He also 
trains so hard he diets subconsciously. 
Mo.st of the boys like plenty of eggs and 
good, fresh meat. We cat a lot of ice 
cream. We have an occasional glass of 
ale. too. But never any hard liquor and 
rarely any pastry stuff. On the day of a 
race one chap may have eggs, another 
baked beans, but they both run well. 

I don’t worry about any of these things 
because, for distance men, nothing can 
match steady running. When wc are 
working out on a track we never go to 
training in an automobile. We always 
jog over, which often means two or 
three miles going and two or three miles 
back. I forget about form, too. If a joker 
throws his arms around, that’s fine, so 
long as he is fit and relaxed. Then he runs 
smoother and easier, and form takes 
care of itself. We want the chap who 
can run for two or three hours and come 
back looking as fit as he did when he 
went out. It is not very difficult, you 
know. 

I do not use much psychology, ei- 
ther. In the initial period, of course, you 
have to encourage the man to help him 
over the mental barrier of running 20 
miles. The rest is pretty much up to 
him. I don’t want fellows who have to 
be coaxed along. That is w'hy I never go 
after a runner. 1 make him come to me 


and ask for help. Then 1 have got the 
upper hand. 

Coaching champions is only part of 
my program in New Zealand. For sever- 
al years I have been going around to 
men’s clubs to talk about the physical 
benefits of running. Take a typical mid- 
dle-aged fellow who gets no exercise. If 
you told him to do some press-ups, he 
could probably knock out half a dozen 
and get up w'ithout being exhausted. 
But if you told the same chap to run 
down the road for half a mile, he 
couldn't make it back under his own 
power. After repeated running his breath- 
ing and stamina will improve remark- 
ably. and his pulse rate will come down, 
possibly from a normal 70 or so to 
around 45 in six months. Maybe only 
two or three businessmen are willing to 
try running at first. But pretty soon 
others are doing it. discovering what a 
fine way it is to keep healthy and fit. I 
have the teen-age boys around home 
running, too. They see my athletes go- 
ing 20 miles, so they think nothing of 
going 20 themselves. 

Speed is the limit 

People want lo know what the limit is 
to all these records. Sometimes 1 think 
they w'ould feel more secure if they knew 
there was a limit. I have already predict- 
ed that Peter Snell will be running the 
mile in 3:48 within two years. If 1 can 
get good material, like so many coaches 
get, there is no telling what I can do. 
Ideally, I would like to have a good, 
powerful sprinter, a fellow who has not 
only great speed but the strength to 
stand up under marathon training with 
the proper coaching. Who knows how 
fast he could run the mile or half mile? 

New Zealand has never produced 
much in the way of sprinters. Anyway, 
I doubt that I would want a full-time 
coaching job there. The country is too 
small to produce enough first-rate ma- 
terial, and the coaches are too jealous 
of success. But if I could get full security 
for my family 1 would take a job any- 
where in the world. 1 would be happy to 
coach in the Stales. You haven’t done 
anyw'herc near as well as you can in 
middle-distance and distance running. 
With the great sprinters and general tal- 
ent you have, I would have no difficulty 
within two or three years of putting 
Americans right up top in both those 
areas. 1 couldn’t miss. You don't realize 
what you have got. The thing is, it is not 
facilities that make the champion. It is 
the w'ill to gel on with the job. end 
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BOATING / Ezra Bowen 


Sir Frank’s new baby 


On her first day out of the yard, the 
Australian challenger looked sleek 
and promising, but Designer Alan 
Payne was making no predictions 

T wo months ago Australia's premier 
naval architect, Alan I’uyne, tried to 
put down yachtsmen's curiosity about 
the f2-fnctcr sloop he w'as designing to 
challenge for the America’s Cup: ”1 have 
not made any brilliant discoveries.” Lat- 
er he added, “To the layman, she will 
look very much like Columbio and Vim." 

Then, early this month, the boat was 
unveiled at a launching party in Sydney 
Harbor. Her crusty owner, Sir Frank 
Packer (SI. Feb. 26). grabbed the wheel 
to take the boat, christened Gretcl, for 
her rtrst sail {rishf), and American ex- 
perts grabbed every photograph they 
could get of the Aussie challenger to .see 
if Payne had put anything over on them. 


As the pictures on these pages show, 
there are a number of ways in which 
Oretel differs both from the present cup 
champion Coliimhiu, and from Vim, 
once a potential defender of the cup but 
now under charter to Packer as a trial 
horse for Gn-fel. The big question, of 
course, is whether or not these differ- 
ences will add up to a good boat or sim- 
ply will produce another boring humili- 
ation like that suffered by the English 
Scepire in the 1958 races. 

Liist week one of Gretel's helmsmen, 
Archie Robertson, a Sydney auto sales- 
man, predicted boldly that Gre/el would 
be “faster than Vim in all conditions.” 
That would be mighty fast, since in 1958, 
after an entire summer of trials. Vim 
lost to Co/umhia by only 12 seconds in 
the final race to determine who would 
defend the cup. Bui Payne himself still 
is being understandably conservative: 
“Whether it's any good wc can't tell for 
a good, Jong time.” end 



UNIQUE DECK GE AR — backsiuy « inciics 
in siiull aficr cockpit, two-p^irl wire main- 
sheet connected to winch drum below decks, 
fixed check blocks for genoa sheets and main- 
sheets — surrounds Sir Frank Packer as he 
drives Oretel through her first sailing test. 


FLAT STERN SECTIONS (rinlit) and for- 
ward placement of rectangular rudder caught 
eye of U.S. Designer Olin Stephen!., caused 
Cornelius Shields Sr., sailing coach Cor Co- 
liioihui, to guess that Oretel “might pos- 
sibly have an advantage on a reach or a run." 


"Greteu’S" rig (fi'/r) departs from norm, 
with one set of small .spreaders, one large: 
Bow is very similar to CtiluiithUi\. In first 
tests, challenger's main.sail looked wrinkled. 
inelVeclivc; new sail has ju.st been ordered 
from Raise)' & Lapihorn in City Island, N.Y. 






GOLF/ Jack Nicklaus 


How to 
concede and 
win 


Conceding short putts in the big amateur match-play tournaments is sel- 
dom a haphazard business. My practice as an amateur was always to make 
my opponent putt the short ones on the first couple of holes, concede 
them in the middle of the match and then, when the match was tight in the 
closing holes, make him putt them again. The reason for this is simple. On 
the first two or three holes the short putts are harder because nobody has 
settled down. In the closing holes of a tight match, they can be harder still 
if you haven't had to try putting for a dozen or so holes. The hole is sud- 
denly going to look as small as a thimble and your putter will feel about 
as secure in your hands as a live snake. In the finals of the 1959 North 
and South Amateur at Pinehurst I was playing Gene Andrews, a pretty 
shrewd golfer from California. It was a tight match, and we were both 
fighting hard to build a margin by lunchtime. The match was even on the 
1 5th and I needed only to drop a two-foot putt for my par and a l-up lead. 
But Gene, instead of conceding, just walked to the next tee. 1 blew the putt, 
and the match was still tied. I won the 16th. and on the 17th, a par 3, I had 
my chance. I was in the hole in par and all Gene needed was a two-footer 
for a half. I just stood on the edge of the green and didn’t say a word. 
Suddenly he had to make a putt he hadn’t tried all morning. He missed it, 
and I took a vital 2-up lead in to lunch. 1 certainly needed it, because I 
had to sink a six-foot putt on the 36th to win the match, ! up. In a week or 
more 1 will discuss a related subject — learning from your opponent's shot. 


Drawing by Francis Golden 




3ill Adams, businessman, makes it a 

'^o^XcfiaAj^ ^vu/C 

all the way! 

Efficiently . . . Comfortably . . . fxonomically 


RALLYING POIN'I' for experienced business trav- 
elers! That’s because it’s such a pleasure to do business 
in Holiday Inns’ spacious, air-crinditioned meeting 
rooms. And Holiday Inn innkeepers know how to handle 
large or small meetings down to the last detail. Distrac- 
tions arc few in thi.s get-to-work, keep-at-work atmos- 
phere. Free parking. 



KKFRESIIING! When the work is done and it’s time 
for fun, your associates will enjoy staying put, right 
with you, at Holiday Inn! You can re-charge your 
energies with a refreshing dip in the cool, clear swim- 
ming pool. You can get an extra dividenti by chatting 
with business friends in a relaxed atmosphere. 


REGALING ! There’s an entree to fit your fancy at your 
Holiday Inn! From a bracing breakfast ... to the mid- 
session coffee break ... to a lively lunch ... to a 
bounteous banquet — you’ll find just what you want, 
the way you want it. The food is great. The service comes 
from the people who are glad you’re visiting. 






Another reason why Ford Motor Company cars are quality-built. Almost the only sounds you hear 
come out of the radio. A blanket of sound absorption material hushes engine and wind noise. Three 
layers of floor insulation reduce road noise. Even the roof is insulated. Rigidized construction and 
double-reinforced doors help eliminate squeaks and rattles. Better body construction is just one of 
the steps already taken in Ford Motor Company’s determination to free you from car cares. It 
adds up to cars that are quality-built to last longer, need less care, and retain their value better. 

PRODUCTS OF MOTOR COMPANY FORD; Falcon, Fairlane, Galaxie, THUNDERBIRD 

MERCURY: Comet, Meteor, Monterey, LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 



Harvard recruits a hockey 
player — or does it? 


Gene Kinasewich, Harvard's star 
hockey player, almost had to quit 
the game to get an education 

1 1 won't surprise anybody much to learn 
* that the best all-round college hockey 
player in the U.S. is a Canadian. The sur- 
prising fact is that he is playing for Har- 
vard. Hockey has been a high-status 
sport on the banks of the Charles River 
ever since 1895. when the Harvard boys 
called it ‘'ice polo." But Harvard, un- 
like most U.S. colleges, has for the most 
part made do with U.S. -born players. 
The oflicial university attitude like that 
of the entire Ivy League — is one of stern 
disapproval of open recruiting of for- 
eign talent —particularly from Canada's 
frankly salaried Junior A leagues. 

Nevertheless, one of Harvard’s best 
hockey teams in years has just achieved 
an Ivy League championshipwith theaid 
of Gene Kinasewich. of Edmonton, Al- 
berta. who played what amounted to 
professional hockey in Canada for two 
years before reaching Cambridge. He 


came to Harvard, in fact, not expecting 
to be allowed to play hockey at all. 

An orphan with eight brothers and 
four sisters, a slim financial future and a 
special skill on skates. Kinasewich as a 
boy almost took it for granted that he 
would someday become a professional 
hockey player. In his sophomore year at 
Edmonton's Victoria Composite High 
School he Joined the local Junior A 
league team and scored 25 goals and 20 
assists during his first season. 

"We got paid," Kinasewich admits. 
"But no more than other kids in school 
who had part-time jobs. Those ofuswho 
played hockey weren't allowed to take 
other jobs because it interfered with prac- 
tice. Actually 1 made more money in 
grade 9 working in a grocery store and 
delivering newspapers than I ever did 
playing hockey. Maybe our definition of 
amateurism is different.” 

Whatever the semantics of the case, 
by the middle of his junior year in high 
school Kinasewich had become a star 
with true major league potential and had 
been approached by scouts who encour- 

tonliniied 
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Paddle & Saddle picks cotton. ..for a 
skinny Crop Top with Bermuda shorts, 
of cotton cord by Pepperell. Top and 
shorts in white, cord-striped with green, 
coconut or orange. Wash-wear and 
‘Sanforized Plus.' Top in sizes 10-18. 
$3.00. Shorts in sizes 8-18. $4.50. 
Paddle and Saddle sports set sold at 
all leading stores. 

f f cottons 
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HOCKEY contmufd 


UNCHALLENGED 
TOURNAMENT 
LEADER 
FDR THE 



has 

been 

played 

by 

more 

professionals 

and 

amateurs 

in 

big-time 

competition 

than 

any other 
ball 



ACUSHNET GOLF BALLS 

SOLO THRU GOLF COURSE PRO SHOPS ONLY 
REMEMBER: NO ONE IS PAID TO PLAY TITLEIST 


aged him to aim for a professional ca- 
reer. Then in December 1956 he met Jim 
Lombard, a Boston youth and a self-ap- 
pointed recruiter who later became Har- 
vard's hockey manager. Lombard, who 
was already a rabid Harvard fan. made 
it his business to sell Kinasewich on the 
virtues of combining hockey with a Har- 
vard education, then, with the help of 
some Harvard alumni, figured out a way 
to shoehorn him into the university. Ev- 
eryone agreed that a vital first step would 
be to spend a year in a Lf.S. prep school. 
To implement this plan, Kinasewich 
applied for a scholarship at Deerfield 
Academy in Deerfield, Mass. The school 
rejected him but suggested that he re- 
apply after taking his senior year at Ed- 
monton. Undaunted, Kinasewich wrote 
back that he wanted an education much 
more than a hockey career. However, he 
pointed out that he could not afford to 
turn down a pro offer and then be reject- 
ed by Deerfield the second time around. 

Seemingly impressed with this argu- 
ment, and with Gene’s academic zeal, 
Deerfield changed its mind. To repay its 
faith in him, the young scholar there- 
upon scored 91 points (48 goals and 43 
assists ) in ) 6 games for the school's hock- 
ey team, won his letters on the soccer 
field and the baseball diamond and was 
elected treasurer of hisclass. In the spring 
of 1 960 he applied for an academic schol- 
arship at Harvard, on the basis of marks 
and need, and was accepted — with a 
warning from the dean that he would 
almost certainly be declared ineligible for 
the hockey team. ‘Tt was hard for me to 
think of staying four years in college 
without hockey,” says Gene, "but it 
would have been ridiculous to pass up a 
Harvard education." 

Jackpot for Cooney 

The dean's gloomy prediction held 
true fora year. but at thestart of Kinase- 
wich'ssophomore season the Ivy League 
committee on eligibility was persuad- 
ed to review his case. Because of the 
“quality of his academic performance 
during freshman year" the committee 
apparently decided that the young man 
meant what he said about preferring an 
education and that Harvard had not 
lured hinr under false pretenses to play 
hockey. Since the committee was satis- 
fied that no one concerned cared about 
hockey, it decided Kinasewich should be 
allowed to play as a reward. The imme- 
diate result was a Harvard hockey sea- 



the secret of 
Chartreuse 


The only thing known about 
Chartreuse is that you’ll like it! 
The secret recipe of this liqueur 
ha.s been closely guarded since 1605 
by the Monks in a secluded French 
monastery. Chartreuse is superb 
served straight or over ice — does 
delicious things to ice cream or fruit. 


CHARTREUSE 

YpIIow 86 Proof • Green 110 Proof 

For on illusirsieQ booklet on the story of 
Chartreuse, write: Schieflelm j. Co.. 

30 Cooper Sq.. N.V.. Oept. 6 
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Take me guesswork out of travel and stiK 
have the fun of discovering new places to 
dine, stay and vacation. Duncan Hines Travel 
Books, America's favorite travel guides for 
more than 25 years, contain just the infor- 
mation you need to make your trip a happy 
one. 

Whether you plan your stops in advance or 
simply "go as the spirit moves you," Duncan 
Hines books will make your every stop an ad- 
venture. Every place that is listed (at no 
charge) has been thoroughly Inspected to as- 
sure you of the best in food, lodging and re- 
sort facilities. 


ADVENTURES IN GOOD EATING, LODG- 


ING FOR A NIGHT, 
VACATION GUIDE and 
ADVENTURES IN 
GOOD COOKING and 
the ART OF CARVING 
IN THE HOME. Each 
$1.50 at bookstores, 
newsstands 
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No Snag, No Drag 


son of 20 wins and four losses, and some- 
thing like a jackpot hit for Harvard 
Coach Ralph (Cooney) Weiland, a one- 
lime Boston Bruin. 

Cooney is a laconic ntan. but he glows 
when he discusses Kinascwich. "I know a 
good Canadian w'hcn I see one,” Weiland 
says, "and I don't see many as good as 
this one. He's got a lot to learn, but he's 
a natural forward with a defenseman’s 
brains, and he keeps his head up. He’s 
got speed and balance, and he's proba- 
bly the best shooter I’ve ever coached.” 

Reared in the wide-open Canadian 
style. Harvard's young star has found it 
hard to adapt to the more cautious col- 
legiate game of position and team hock- 
ey. ’’Back home I was taught to break 
for the goal the moment wc got the 
puck,” he explains. “My center could 
always dump the puck on my .slick. 1 
never had to hold back.” 

The halfbsck 

This strategy didn’t work at Harvard. 
At the beginning of the season the new 
wingman was shaking loose on every 
rush, but his line could never keep up 
with him, Weiland broke his frisky colt 
by switching him to center. “It’s calmed 
him down and he's learned how to 
control (he puck better.” says Weiland. 
As a playmaking center Kinascwich 
himself scored fewer goals, but w'ith his 
help his teammates began scoring many 
more. His right wingman. Tim Taylor, 
a junior from South Natick, Mass., has 
converted enough Kinascwich passesinto 
goals to become a top individual scorer 
in his own right. Before Kinascwich 
came. Taylor had only one goal and 6 
assists in 20 games. Though most spec- 
tacular on a freewheeling sortie clown 
ice with the puck, Kinascwich is just as 
effective on defense as he is on offense. 
At center ice he often skates in lazy cir- 
cles. wailing like a vulture for the op- 
portune moment to dart in and flick the 
puck away from an oncoming forward 
attacker with a deft movement of his 
stick. If Kinascwich has a fault at all. ac- 
cording to Cooney Weiland, it is his non- 
chalant habit of holding his slick in one 
hand when he lakes the puck. The other 
hand is used to fend off defensemen. 
Growls Welland: ■’Hell, you’d think he 
was a halfback.” 

“I'd like to give Kina.sewich his head,” 
moans the Harvard coach,"and he could 
score more goals if I did. But it's too 
risky when you've got one outstanding 
Canadian and an average bunch of Amer- 
ican players.” end 


Ever take a fish's-eye view of a 
Mercury? It may give you a new 
slant on the differences between 
outboards. 

All Mercury outboard motors have 
a streamlined one-piece lower unit 
that glides over unseen ob.stacles. 
There’s no protruding nose to snag 
on weeds, logs, or trotlines. 

And, speaking of lower units, did 
you know that a driving propeller 
creates a vacuum behind its hub? 
It does. And, this propeller 


vacuum cuts down mph and mpg. 
Not so with Merc. Merc’s exhaust 
fires out the center of the prop, 
destroying the drag, burying the 
noise and fumes. (We call it 
“Jet-Prop.”) 

No snag, no drag with Mercury. 
Just more RUN for your money! 

100. 85. 70. 50. 45. 25. 9.8. and 
6 horsepower outboards 
e 1962, Kiebhaffer Corporolion, Fond du Lot, Wis. 
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basketball/ Ray Cave 


Wizards in the Land of Oz 


With help from a magical guard, a poet and a school principal, UCLA surprised the 
West and became the most intriguing entry in the NCAA basketball championship 



■ os Angeles, that bizarre city where 
k slacks arc sky-blue sharkskin and 
the air is gray flannel, is perpetually sur- 
prising. The weather gels so dry that 
450 plush homes burn in brush fires. 
Then it gets so wet that mud slides hit 
Ihe homes the fire missed. Dress is a 
casual matter; it has become necessary 
to put signs on escalators warning peo- 
ple with bare feet to stay ofT. Money is 
taken casually, too. A baskelball coach 
who once let an avid fan sit on the team 
bench through a game was promptly 
offered a new house by the appreciative 
rooter. "Thank you. but no.*' said the 
coach. Whereupon the man signed his 
name to a blank check, handed it to the 
coach, said. "You fill in the amount." 
and left. (The coach, an unreconstruct- 
ed Easterner in spite of several years in 
the Land of Oz. lore up the check.) 

But even considering the locale, it 
seemed beyond suspecting that UCLA, 
a good bet for a poor fourth in the Big 
Five, could become a team capable of 
crush ingall its classy western opposition. 

Early in the season the Bruins did not 
look tough enough to mash a mango. 
By the first of January they had lost 
seven games, and won only four. Little 
Creighton had beaten them, and an 
ordinary Brigham Young team did it 
twice. The Bruins had no height, no 
center, no muscle, no poise, no experi- 
ence. no substitutes and no chance. 
Since then the same team has won 12 
of 14, taken a conference championship 


•'EAST COAST’' Huzzuril gL'ls away one of liis 
improbabk' passes (o wide-open John Green. 


and become a strong West Coast repre- 
seniaiive in ihe NCAA tournainem at 
Provo jhis week. “You might say." ob- 
serves UCLA Coach John Wooden, 
"ihal I am pleasantly surprised." Every- 
body else is dumfounded. 

Back in December teetotaling John 
Wooden was standing around at a Los 
Angeles cocktail party uhilc the press 
was eagerly inters iewing representatives 
of such national powers as West Virgin- 
ia. Purdue, USC and Ohio State. When 
someone did happen to ask Wooden 
what he thought of his team he said, 
W'ilh hardly a trace of a smile, “We're 
a running club, you know. Of course 
we don't always bring the ball with us 
when wc run. Yes. 1 have a guard wlio 
is an excellent passer. I Ic may not throw 
the ball where someone can catch it, but 
he lhro\s.s it bcatilifullv ." Wooden i.s a 
naiisc of Indiana with a sense of humor 
as dry as straw in a barn. He is a licensed 
high school principal, holder of a Mas- 
ter's Degree in K^gli^h. abstainer from 
the use of the slightest profanity and 
a church deacon. He is also an excellent 
and observant baskctbtill coach. "Wc'rc 
not actually as bad as wc look," be 
said quietly a couple of times. Nobody 
listened to that. 

No wonder. At one forward L'CLA 
had Ciary Cunningham. Just over 6 feel 
5 and just under PJO pounds, Cunning- 
ham is frail as corn silk at his best and 
at that time he was recovering from pre- 
season llu. He had a tine jump shot, but 
he also had a lot of trouble getting clear 
to lake il, J-Jc seemed so light that when 
he charged in for a rebound, somebody 
had to rebound Cunningham. 

At the other forward was Pete Black- 
man. an intelligent, peace-loving Eng- 
lish major w ho made Cunningham seem 
like a broad-shouldered tiger, Blackman 
weighs a mere 180, stands 6 foot 5. is 
aptly nicknamed Spider and writes poet- 
ry. He started the season with a three- 
page epic m a Camclot mood on how 
Sir Spider and his friend.s would beat 
the freshmen. After LCI-A was thrashed 
at Houston he composed an ode on why 
it is hard to be a visiting team using 
Negro players in the Southwest. He 
noted he had a tough time, and it was 
only his name that was “half-Black." 
This effort ended up with Blackman 

lonlinwd 

'•THE MOUTH" Green gets off bis Cavorile shot 
as four Wiisliinglon Huskies arc lel'i gaisking. 
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A Taylor WINDSCOPE* 
Wind Speed and Direc- 
tion Indicator on your 
club roof will set the 
scene for sailors, pilots, 
golfers, fishermen and 
weather fans. Indicating 
unit can be 2000 feet 
from transmitter. f'SlOS. 
$99.95; separate wind direction 1^3106), or 
wind speed {^t3107) units. $59.95. Taylor 
Instrument Companies, Rochester, New York 
and Toronto, Ontario. 


Adventurers wanted 

DOPS :j 10 6 moa- on a 110 foot sphoonor J'acht ' 
Atlanric missings— .'>2 ports in Bahamag, ‘ 
apaiu, Africa, France, Italy. Wp 


Carnegie Hi creates the vibrant' 
image of “a young man on the way up" 
witli this new- shirt style. The neat tab 
collar with snap fastener ... the slim, 
contoured body with pointlail ... the 
line wash and wear fabrics ... all 
add up to a special, youthful kind of 
wearing pleasure, Write for name of 
nearest dealer. 

MAXON SHIRT CORP., GREENVILLE, S. C. 


. . Indit* sound 

n show you how to afford it and 
actually earn some of your money back. .Serious 
(juiries’inviled fmm young persons diolli sexes) 
Tprestod in the adveiilure of a lifetime. Sailing 
June. Ask for booklet. 

Vogabond Cruises Limilod, Box 260, Castries — St. Lucia,' 



exulting, in masterful meter, over the 
Mexican victory at the Alamo. Black- 
man's verse was strong, but his play 
was not. 

At center was a sophomore, Fred 
Slaughter, who at 6 feet 5 was a midget 
for the position and an overweight, 
undercnthusiastic midget at that. He 
should have started the season sveighing 
220. Instead he weighed 250. Playing 
one guard was Walt Hazzard. a sopho- 
more who made the UCLA team go, on 
those rare occasions that it went. Willie 
Naulls, an NBA star who had played 
at UCLA, saw Hazzard in a Philadel- 
phia high school game and told him he 
would be perfect at leading Wooden's 
fast break. Hazzard wrote to Wooden, 
who had never heard of him, Wooden 
wrote back, trying to discourage Haz- 
zard. Nothing has ever discouraged Walt 
Hazzard. He talked his way to UCLA. 

A pass in the stomach 

Hazzard can, has and still does drib- 
ble the ball behind his back or between 
his legs. He shoots passes through holes 
where you couldn't throw a golf ball. 
The trouble in those first weeks w-as that 
nobody else believed what he could do. 
He would drive down the floor and 
jump as if to shoot. ‘’Showboat. " the 
fans would mutter. “Showboat." his 
teammates would snilT, hands at sides. 
And wham! A sizzling pass would hit 
one of them in the stomach and bounce 
out of bounds. He hadn't shot after all. 
“Hazzard takes some getting used to,'' 
says Wooden. “The boys had never seen 
anything quite like him." But the boys 
began to like what they saw-. They called 
him “East Coast." He, along with 
Slaughter, was the sympathciic subject 
of Blackman's Texas verse. At a train- 
ing table meal one night Blackman an- 
nounced he w'as studying Africa so he 
could learn about Hazzard's back- 
ground. "Coach," called out Hazzard, 
“1 think we've got a candidate for Little 
Rock here." The laughter was rich and 
real. 

The other guard was John Green, an 
extravert who relishes crashing through 
opponents or leaping high in the air to 
shoot over their heads. A prolific scor- 
er and shooter, he too was having trou- 
ble adjusting to Hazzard's play. “The 
Mouth,'’ his teammates have called the 
effervescent Green, and he doesn't mind 
at all. “E-le is somewhat of an enigma to 
the coach," said Wooden recently, laps- 
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ing into the third person. “Waich the 
warmup drill helbre practice. John will 
be out there trying to bounce ttic ball 
into the basket. I tell him 1 don't really 
think he's going to need that shot. He'll 
laugh, and the next lime you look he is 
doing something sillier. He takes a lot of 
shots in games. You’d think the boys 
might mind, but they don't." 

"Coach," said Blackman the other 
day in a stage whisper Green could easily 
hear. "From nose to chin Green is the 
best bowler in school, hut could you find 
me somebody who tnight talk less and 
bowl better?" Clearly, the Mouth was 
liked, from nose to chin and then some. 

That was UCL.A's starting team. Now 
add John Wooden. Wooden. 53 and an 
honor graduate of Purdue, is an extraor- 
dinary coach. He has the reputation of 
getting more out of his players than is 
in ihem, and in a sport where the hard- 
driving coach is often the most success- 
ful, Wooden's lower-key approach is 
rare. He coaches, not surprisingly, like a 
sedate school principal. He can be found 
each morning in his small UCLA office 
referring to records that show exactly 
what he did in practices on that same 
date in past years. Using this curriculum 
as a guide, he .sets the day's practice rou- 
tine. Around him. the oflicc walls are 
covered with poems, epigrams, pictures 
of his grandchildren and a large chart of 
his own devising called "The Pyramid 
of Success. ’ 

No talk of winning 

■'ll is what you learn after you know 
it all that counts," says one sign. 

A poem goes: 

A Careful nutn / wtuu to be. 

A little fellow foUowa me. 

/ da not dare to go astray 

Fur fear he'll go the .self-same u'.^y. 

Wooden is careful in that sense. He 
has. for example, never mentioned win- 
ning to his players. "I sometimes tell 
them before a game." he says, "that re- 
gardless of the score wc are going to 
walk out of the dressing room with our 
heads up because we are going to know 
wc have done our best. If 1 have a coach- 
ing technique, this is it: getting across 
the idea that you arc successful when 
you do your best." All this may sound 
dreadfully like Jack Armstrong, but at 
the same lime it is somehow refreshing. 

Wooden will admit to being a disci- 
plinarian. but rightfully claims he is "no 
ogre." "There arc lots of things I sug- 
ge.si my players do, and a few things 

I uniimied 




DOING IT THE HARD WAY by hoop 

( GETT/NS RID OF DANDRUFF, THA T IS!) ^ ' ' 


easier 3-minute way for men; FITCH 

Men, get rid of embarrassing dandrulT easy as 1-2-3 with FITCH ! In jusi 
3 minutes (one rubbing, one lathering, one rinsing), every trace of 
-’"dandrufT, grime, gummy old hair tonic goes 
III IhiI down the drain! Your hair looks handsomer, 
III ^^1 I healthier. Your scalp feels so refreshed. Use 
LEADING MAN'S Dandi'ulT Removcr SHAMPOO cvcry 

M week for positive dandruff control. Keep your 

OMAIVIr U V hair and scalp really clean, dandruff-free! 


How to spot a 
big-league glove 

look for this mark . . . 


Heart of the Hide means the world's finest 
glove leather. It also means the newest pre- 
mium fielding features. Noth ing that can make 
Heart of the Hide gloves better is spared for 
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"GREEN STRIPE” 


The light, 
smooth scotch 
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that I demand they do,” he says. “They 
learn that I stick by my demands.” 

His displeasure is best avoided. It is 
sure to be icy, succinct and possibly, in 
the rarest of cases, spiced with his strong- 
est blasphemy, “Goodness gracioussakes 
alive!” He once made Willie Naulls, w-ho 
was trying for the conference scoring title, 
sit out a whole game because he had been 
late getting to the field house. And this 
year he didn't start Hazzard against 
Army because East Coast had been tardy 
for a training meal. 

‘T had to be stern with Blackman, 
too,” Wooden said recently, and then 
promptly changed the subject. He was 
pressed for details. ‘'Well,” he said, and 
there may or may not have been just 
the faintest smile at the corners of his 
thin lips, “it was about his latest poem. 
It concerned USC. and I fell it wasn't in 
good taste." Thwarted poet Blackman 
has not published a work since. 

Discovery amid defeat 

It was the last week of December, 
when UCLA played Ohio State to a 
standstill for 30 iuinutes before collaps- 
ing, that the team discovered for itself 
what Wooden had secretly suspected. 
They weren’t so bad. When conference 
play began they started winning, defeat- 
ing nationally ranked USC, and power- 
ful Stanford and Washington. There 
were several reasons for the change. 
Slaughter had now lost 30 pounds and 
could get both feet off the lloor at the 
same time. This meant that Cunningham 
— feeling better himself — didn't have to 
waste so much of his energy in fruitless 
rebound attempts. Blackman, mean- 
while, was moved up into a less punish- 
ing forecourt position on defense, with 
shorter but rugged John Green rebound- 
ing under that basket, Suddenly Black- 
man and Cunningham stopped wilting 
late in games, in fact UCLA used only 
five men recently in beating USC, though 
Wooden normally prefers to use a lot 
of substitutes. 

But most important, everybody got 
used to East Coast, They changed from 
not watching Hazzard at all to watching 
him in self-defense, to finally watching 
him and expecting to get impossible 
passes. They got them. Green, con- 
vinced Hazzard would get the ball to 
him whenever possible, began playing 
the whole game at top speed to get clear 
— a pace which has enabled him to av- 
erage 20 points a game. 



BOAT 

QrOJAN boats are designed by marine 
architects, painstakingly constructed of 
finest materials by experienced craftsmen 
and lavishly equipped and styled to pro- 
vide you with more boat for your boating 
dollar. They’re available in all “most 
wanted” sizes from 21 to 36 feet; 2, 4, 
6 and 8 sleepers; single and twin engine 
options; planked, lapstrake or smooth 
sides — express, sedan or fishermen lay- 
outs. Send for your free catalog today! 
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The team shooting average improved 
to well over AO’ ',, and the scoring was 
balanced. The rebounding was well bal- 
anced too. Because it has no big man, 
UCLA has four players who converge on 
the basket after a shot, while the lifih 
— whoever is farthest out — shouts “safe- 
ty” and stays back. Finally, though two 
starters were sophomores, UCLA’s free- 
wheeling and happy bunch developed 
unexpected poise. They consistently came 
from far behind in crucial games, undis- 
mayed by their own bumptious errors, 
and won. They even clinched the cham- 
pionship in typical fashion. Twelve points 
behind to Washington, at Seattle, with 
12 minutes to play. UCLA went into a 
good zone press. The rattled Huskies 
made three errors, UCLA broke away 
for three of its patented fast-break bas- 
kets, and Johnny Green won the game 
with a driving lay-up. 

The remarkable Bruins from remark- 
able Los Angeles were boyishly exuber- 
ant in the dressing room after the game. 
They wanted to throw John Wooden 
into the shower. Wooden was wearing a 
reserved frown and a good suit. “I 
wouldn’t do that, boys," .said an assist- 
ant coach. They didn't. They were feeling 
just great, and they had just jolted the 
whole West Coast. But who ever heard 
of throwing a high school principal into 
a shower? end 



QUIET SMILE was expectable reaction of schol- 
arly Wooden after his team won Big Five tide. 



Smiles? No laughing matter in golf parlance. The DX 
Tourneys last longer, stay white, play cleaner. Example; 
proud golfers sent us DX Tourneys that breezed through 
an average 126 holes — and still retained the distance and 
durability that make DX Tourneys famous. Frankly, 
they're ready for another 126 holes. This is the kind of 
ball you've always wanted. Try it. 


Sold by Golf Professionals Only 
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NOBODY BEATS VALIANT FOIl VALUE 



Valiant just may be the first compact to scale Mt. Everest, as soon as they finish the 
road. Reason is Valiant’s rugged mountain-climbing equipment: a 101-horsepower engine 


that leaves many a compact gasping for breath, even in Kansas; Torsion-Aire suspension 
that makes for sure-footed going. (The road may do “the twist,” but not Valiant.) Valiant 
styling belongs at the summit, too: the Society of Illustrators recently gave the Signet 
200 model a medal for design e.xcellence. See your Plymouth-Valiant |# f > . 

Dealer. And ask him about his new lower prices — molehills for you! WolldUt 




Every cloud has a sooty lining 


^/ou wil] not find Murphy’s Law in any bridge book; yet 
* it certainly belongs there. Indeed, its omission is an 
oversight 1 plan to correct in my very next opus. I first en- 
countered this advanced principle of science in a farcical 
Broadway theatrical production called The Gole/eii Fleecing. 
Briefly stated, Murphy's Law affirms: If anything can go 
wrong, ft will, 

After I got through laughing, it dawned on me that Mur- 
phy's Law is a perfect and entirely serious explanation of 
the way a good bridge player plans the handling of even 
the most innocuous-looking contract. One good method of 
training yourself to think this way is to tackle bridge col- 
umn and book hands accordingly. As an example, here is a 
hand contributed by a friend, Ewart Kempson, the very lit- 
erate Yorkshireman and bridge authority. 


Neither side vulnerable 
South dealer 



SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

14 PASS PASS 

3 N.T. PASS PASS PASS 

Opening lead: jack of hearts 


Contributions from my British friends do not always set 
forth clearly the bidding sequences, but this one did and I 
do not agree with it. I would prefer a two-no-trump rebid 
on the South hand, exactly expressing a balanced 19-point 
holding. However, North's nine points are easily worth the 
raise to three no trump and the final contract is entirely 
normal. 

But let's get back to the play, East puts the king on the first 
heart lead; you win it with the ace and proceed according 
to Murphy's Law. 

You count five sure tricks in hearts and spades. Clubs 
will furnish the four more you need only if West holds the 
king wiih fewer than three small guards. Diamonds, how- 
ever, will fail to provide the tricks you need only if that suit 
breaks badly. How badly? Well, you can survive West's 
holding four diamonds including the 10-spot because you 
will be able to take a proved finesse of dummy’s 9 of dia- 
monds on the third lead of the suit. The danger you must 
try to offset is four diamonds in the East hand. 

Still following Murphy’s advice, you assume that East 
holds four diamonds. This leaves West with only one and 
makes the odds 4 to I that East will hold the ace. That’s 
pretty good odds, so you should plan your play accordingly. 

You fead a spade to dummy’s queen and play back a low 
diamond. Sure enough. East has four, including the ace- 
10, buMherc isn’t anything he can do. If he puts up the ace, 
you can bring home the rest of the suit. So he must duck, 
and you win the trick with your jack. 

Now the numbers have changed. With one diamond trick 
already home, you need only three clubs. Still operating on 
the theory that things will go wrong if given a chance, you 
abandon diamonds and establish the clubs that bring game. 

Note what happens if South tries to establish the dia- 
monds in the usual way, leading an honor from his hand. 
East wins with the ace and knocks out declarer's queen of 
hearts. South cashes the jack of diamonds and gets the bad 
news too late. His only hope is to win two club tricks. But 
the club finesse fails and East’s heart return gives the defense 
three more tricks to set the contract. 

EXTRA TRICK 

When things look hopeless, you must try to find a distribu- 
tion that will permit you to make your contract. When they 
appear brightest you must protect against any distribution 
that might lead to your defeat. eno 
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The 

Guns 

off 


James Bond is fiotional. His weapons are not. Here is 
the inside story of why he abandoned his favorite gun 


James Bond is the hero of a succession of 
immensely popular mystery novels by the 
British author Ian Fleming. Bond is an 
agent of the British Secret Service, and the 
charm he exerts on his readers - who in- 
clude the President of the United States — 
is based partly on the drama of his assign- 
ments but even more on the factual detail 
of each Fleming book. Although Bond's 
extravagant adventures (between torrid 
love affairs with improbably beautiful and 
compliant ladies he has been tossed to a 
giant squid, tied to a buzz saw and poi- 
soned by a drug derived from the sex or- 
gans of the Japanese globehsh) have caused 
his originator to be described as “a sort of 


British Mickey Spillane,” Author Fleming 
is really a reserved English gentleman with 
a passion for accuracy. As such, he willing- 
ly listened and learned when Gun Expert 
Geoffrey Boothroyd wrote him concerning 
what Boothroyd thought were errors in 
Bond’s choice of weapons. Fleming was so 
pleased with Boothroyd's constructive crit- 
icism that he not only followed his sugges- 
tions but incorporated Boothroyd into his 
next book as ‘The Armourer” of the Brit- 
ish Secret Service. The article that begins on 
the next page is Fleming's account of his 
correspondence with Boothroyd. It is both 
an authoritative discussion of small arms 
and a fascinating detective story in itself. 


by IAN FLEMING 
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James Bond continued 


Enter BoothroyeS 


reviewers of my books about James Bond have 
been generous in commending the accuracy of the expertise 
which forms a considerable part of the background furni- 
ture of these books. I may say that correspondents from all 
over the world have been equally enthusiastic in writing to 
point out errors in this expertise, and the mistakes t have 
made, approximately one per volume, will no doubt for- 
ever continue to haunt my In basket. 

But it is true that I take very great pains over the technical 
and geographical background to James Bond’s adventures, 
and during and after the writing of each book 1 consult 
innumerable authorities in order to give solidity and in- 
tegrity to his exploits. Without this solid springboard, there 
would perhaps be justification for the frequent criticisms 
that James Bond’s adventures arc fantastic, though J main- 
tain that such criticism comes from people who simply do 
not read the newspapers or who have not taken note of the 
revealing peaks of the great underwater iceberg that is Se- 
cret Service warfare. The frogman mystery of Commander 
Crabb. Khokhlov and the bullet-firing cigarette case with 
which his Russian masters hoped to have a West German 
propaganda expert assassinated, the whole of the U -2 af- 
fair — what incidents in my serial biography of James Bond 
arc more fantastic than these? 

It was in pursuit of verisimilitude that my friendship 
with Geoffrey Boothroyd was born in May 1956, and I 
think it may be an interesting sidelight on the work of two 
enthusiasts, one in thriller writing and the other in gun 
lore, for me to print here our correspondence and then to 
recount the rather bizarre sequel to the long and forceful 
letter that came to me one day from Glasgow. 
Boothroyh to Kli-ming, .May 23ro, 1956 

"I have, by now, got rather fond of Mr. James Bond. 

I like most of the things about him. w-ith the exception of 
his rather deplorable taste in firearms. In particular, I dis- 
like a man who comes into contact with all sorts of formida- 
ble people using a .25 Beretta. This sort of gun is really a 
lady's gun, and not a really nice lady at that. If Mr. Bond 
has to use a light gun he would be better off with a .22 rim 
fire: the lead bullet would cause more shocking effect than 
the jacketed type of (he .25. 

■‘May 1 suggest that Mr. Bond be armed with a revolver? 
This has many advantages for the type of shooting that he 
is called on to perform and I am certain that Mr. Leiter 
[Bond's sometime associate] would agree with this recom- 
mendation. The Beretta will weigh, after it has been doc- 
tored. somewhere under I pound unloaded. If Mr. Bond 
gets himself an S & W .38 Special Centennial Airweight 
he will have a real man-stopper weighing only 17 ounces 
loaded. The gun is hammerless so that it can be drawn 
without catching in the clothing and has an overall length 
of 6Yz inches. Barrel length is 2 inches, but note that it is 


not ‘sawn off.’ No one who can buy his pistols in the 
States will go to the trouble of sawing off pistol barrels 
as they can be purchased with short 2 -inch barrels from 
the manufacturers. In order to keep down the bulk the 
cylinder holds five cartridges, and these are standard .38 
S & W Special. It is an extremely accurate cartridge and 
when fired from a 2 -inch barrel has, in standard loading, a 
muzzle velocity of almost 700 ft. /sec. and muzzle energy of 
around 200 ft. /lbs. This is against Bond’s .25 Beretta with 
muzzle velocity of 758 ft. /sec. but only 67 ft. /lbs. muzzle 
energy. So much for his personal gun. Now he must have 
a real man-stopper to carry in the car, For this purpose 
the S & W .357 Magnum has no equal except the .44 Mag- 
num. With the .357, Bond can still use his S & W .38 Spe- 
cial cartridges, although not vice versa. The .357 Magnum 
can be obtained in barrel lengths as follows: V/i inches. 5 
inches, 6 inches, 6*4 inches and 8 ]^ inches long. With a 
6 */ 2 -inch barrel and adjustable rear sights Bond could do 
some really effective shooting, getting with the .357 Mag- 
num a muzzle velocity of about 1,300 ft. ,'sec. and a muzzle 
energy of nearly 600 ft. /lbs. Figures like these give an ef- 
fective range of 300 yards, and it’s very accurate, too — I -inch 
groups at 20 yards on a machine rest. 

“With these two guns Bond would he able to cope with 
really quick-draw work and long-range effective shooting.” 

IMow to gun harness, rigs or what have you. First of 
all, not a shoulder holster for general wear, please. I sug- 
gest that the little Centennial Airweight be carried in a 
'Lightning' Berns-Martin Triple Draw holster. This type 
of holster holds the gun in by means of a spring and can 
be worn on the belt or as a shoulder holster. I have played 
about with various types of holster for quite a lime now 
and this one is the best. Here arc descriptions of how it 
works — as a belt holster and as a shoulder holster: 

“A Series. Holster worn on bell at right side. Pistol 
drawn with right hand. 

“1 ) Ready position. Note that the gun is not noticeable. 

“2) First movement. Weight moves to left foot. Hand 
draws back coat and sweeps forward to catch butt of pistol. 
F’inger outside holster. 

“3) Gun comes out of holster through the split front. 

“4) In business. 

‘'This draw can be done in 3 /5ths of a second, and with 
practice and lots of it you could hit a figure at 20 feet in 
that time, 

“B Series. Shoulder holster. Gun upside down on left 
side. Held in by spring. Drawn with right hand. 

“1) First position. 

“2) Coat drawn back by left hand, gun butt grasped by 
right hand, finger outside holster. 
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■*3) Gun coming out of holster. 

■”4) Bang! You're dead. 

“C Series. Holster worn on belt, as in A, but gun drawn 
with left hand. 

“1 ) Draw commences. Butt held by first two fingers of left 
hand. Third finger and little finger ready to grasp trigger. 

“2} Ready to shoot. Trigger is pulled by third and little 
finger, thumb curled round stock, gun upside down. 

■ ‘This really works but you need a cutaway trigger guard. 

"D Series. Holster worn on shoulder, as in B, but gun 
drawn with left hand. 

“1) Coat swept back with left hand and gun grasped. 

■*2) Gun is pushed to the right to clear holster and is ready 
for action. 

"I trust this will explain w'hai I mean. The gun used is 
an S & W .38 Special with a sawn-ofT barrel to 2^4 inches. 
(I know this contradicts what I said over the page but 1 
can’t afford the S64 needed, so I had to make my own.) It 
has target sights— ramp front sight, adjustable rear sight- 
rounded butt, special stocks and a cutaway trigger guard. 

"If you have managed to read this far I hope that you 
will accept the above in the spirit that it is offered. I have 
enjoyed your books immensely and will say right now that 
I have no criticism of the women in them, except that I’ve 
never met any like them and would doubtless get into trou- 
ble if I did.” 

Fleming to BonrHRoyo, 3 Ist May 

"1 really am most grateful for your splendid letter of 
May 23rd. 

"You have entirely convinced me, and I propose, per- 
haps not in the next volume of James Bond’s memoirs but 
in the subsequent one, to change his weapons in accordance 
w ith your instructions. 

"Since 1 am not in the habit of stealing another man’s 
expertise, 1 shall ask you in due course to accept remunera- 
tion for your most valuable technical aid. 

"Incidentally, can you suggest where I can sec a .38 Air- 
weight in London? Who would have one? 

"As a matter of interest, how do you come to know so 
much about these things? 1 was delighted with the detailed 
explanation of how the holster operates and greatly im- 
pressed. If ever there is talk of making films of some of 
James Bond’s stories in due course, I shall suggest to the 
company concerned that they might like to consult you 
on some technical aspects. But they may not take my advice, 
so please do not set too much store by this suggestion. 

"From the style of your writing it occurs to me that 
you may have written books or articles on these subjects. 
Is that so? 

"Bond has always admitted to me that the .25 Beretta 
was not a stopping gun, and he places much more reliance 
on his accuracy with it than in any particular qualities of 
the gun itself. As you know, one gets used to a gun and it 
may take some time for him to settle down with the Smith 
& Wesson. But I think M [Bond’s chief in the Secret 
Service, always referred to by the initial] should advise him 

continued 



Gun 


drowinQs by Don Mou 


James Bond’s favorite gun was a .25 Beretta, similar to the light- 
weight (8 Vi ounces unloaded) model shown at the top. He replaced it 
with a S & W .38 Centennial Airweight {center) with a 2-inch bar- 
rel. In Doctor No he also carried a 7.65-mm. Walthcr PPK {bottom). 
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«James Bond co;iifm<-d 


to make a change, as also in the case of the .357 Magnum. 

"'He also agrees to give a fair trial to the Berns-Martin 
holster, but he is inclined to favour something a little more 
casual and less bulky. The well-worn chamois leather pouch 
under his left arm has become almost a part of his clothes, 
and he will be loth to make a change, though, here again, 
M may intervene. 

“At the present moment Bond is particularly anxious for 
expertise on the weapons likely to be carried by Russian 
agents, and I wonder if you have any information on this. 

“As Bond's biographer 1 am most anxious to see that 
he lives as long as possible and 1 shall be most grateful for 
any further technical advices you might like me to pass on 
to him. 

“Again, with very sincere thanks for your extremely help- 
ful and workmanlike letter.” 

Boothroyd to Fleming, 1st June 

“1 was truly delighted to receive your charming letter. 
This is the first time I have had either the inclination or 
the temerity to write to the author of any books that pass 
through my hands; quite frankly, in many cases the rest of 
the material is not worth backing up by correct and authen- 
tic ‘gun dope." You have, incidentally, enslaved the rest 
of my household, people staying up to all hours of the night 
in an endeavour to finish a book before some other inter- 
ested party swipes it. 

“If 1 am to be considered for the post of Bond’s ballistic' 
man 1 should give you my terms of reference. Age 31, Eng- 
lish. unmarried. Member of the following Rifle Clubs: 
N.R.A., Gt. Britain. English Twenty Club, National Rifle 
Association of America (nonresident member), West of 


III place of the chamois pouch, Boothroyd suggested that Bond wear 
a ■'Lightning'' Berns-Martin Triple Draw holster with a split front. 




James Bond always carried his beloved .25 Bcrclla in a soft chamois 
pouch, but Boothroyd argued that this was u dangerous practice. 

Scotland Rifle Club. Muzzle Loaders Association of Gt. 
Britain. I shoot with shotgun and rifle— target, clay pigeon, 
deer but. to my deep regret, no big game. (I cherish a 
dream that one day a large tiger or lion will escape from 
the zoo or a travelling circus and 1 can bag it in Argylc St., 
Glasgow, or Princes St., Edinburgh.) I do both muzzle- 
loading and breech-ioading shooting, load my own shot- 
gun and pistol ammunition. Shoot with pistol, mainly tar- 
get, and collect arms of various sorts. My present collec- 
tion numbers about 45, not as many as in some collections, 
but all of mine go off and have been fired by me. Shooting 
and gun lore is a jolly queer thing; most people stick to 
their own field, rather like stamp collectors who specialise 
in British Colonials. Such people shoot only with the rifle 
and often only .303, or only .22. There are certain rather 
odd types like myself who have a go at the lot. including 
archery. It’s a most fascinating study if one has the time, 
and before long it's either given up and you collect old 
Bentleys or it becomes an obsession. We all have a pet 
aspect of our hobby, and mine at present is this business 
of ‘draw and shoot,' or the gun lore of close-combat 
weapons. On reflection it is pretty stupid, as it’s most un- 
likely that I shall ever do this sort of thing in earnest, but 
it has the pleasant advantage of not having, very many fish 
in the pond and however you look at it you arc an author- 
ity. In Scotland I have the space to do this sort of thing, 
and have two friends who are not 150 miles away to talk 
to. 1 seem to have taken up a lot of space on this — must 
want to impress you! 

“Now to the work. The S & W Airweight model is not 
common in England, at least in a shop. 1 therefore enclose 

conliniied 
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Cluett, Peabody 4. Co.. Inc., permits use of Its trademark "SanforlzetJ-Plus''only on fabrics which meet its established tost requirementsfor shrinkage, smoothness after washing, crease 
recovery, tensile strength and tear strength. Fabrics bearing the trademarks '’Sanforlzed"or "Sanforired-Pius" will not shnnk more than 1% by the Government's staitdard test 



“Sanforized-Plus” means wash-and-wear that really works 

The label on LEVI'S CASUALS literally says volumes. Be- Study this new idea in casual slacks and Jamaica shorts, 
cause it says “Sanforized-Plus” — the trademark that tells They’re 100% cotton-crosscord. Each has a color-coordi- 
you the truth about 'wash-and-wear bejore you buy it. it nated webbed belt built right into the waistband. All are 
means these new “Belt-Ons” will 
wash without a wrinkle . . . stay 
smooth while you wear them . . . 
won’t shrink out of fit — ever. . .will 
survive wash after wash after wash, 
right in the family washer! 
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adds function to faahion in wash-and-woi 


thoroughly wash-and-wearable. In 
bone, sand, clay, charcoal, cactus, 
loden. Waist sizes from 26 to 42. 
At fine stores all over the country. 
“Sanforized-Plus” tags them as 
wash-and-wear that really works I 






The rugged, reliable Jaguars 

It is fortunate that in Coventry, where Jaguars are born, there are men who still care about cars and the people who will drive them. 
For it is these Jaguar technicians, constantly seeking perfection in performance, who apply the strictest standards of manufacture 
to every Jaguar on the road today. The net result of their thoroughness is a motor car which currently stands second to none. 
For those discriminating motorists whose own personal standards of excellence could not be satisfied by a lesser automobile, we 
invite you to consider the two types of Jaguar shown here. One, the new and exciting Jaguar XK-E, in 
either the fully enclosed Gran Turismo coupe (above, left) , or open sports model; the other, the exuberant 
Jaguar 3.8 Sedan— for the family man whose needs dictate a roomier vehicle. We suggest you inspect— 
and drive-both soon at your Jaguar dealer’s. JAGUAR CARS INC., 32 E. 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 

Technical Service and Parts Headquarters, 42-50 Twenty-First Street, Long Island City 1, New York 
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S & Ws latest catalogue, which shows current models. Per- 
haps you would let me have this back, as 1 have to send it 
off to another chap who is going to S. America and he 
wants to buy a gun when he gets there. The only people 
in London who may have S & W ncw-model pistols will 
be Thomas Bland and Sons, William IVth St., Strand, and 
Cogswell and Harrison. Current demand for pistols in this 
country is restricted to folks going off to Kenya. Malaya, etc. 

“Some people have bought modified guns from Cogs- 
well and Harrison. This type is a cut-down S & W .38 Special 
Military & Police Model. I'm sorry I can't help regarding 
an actual inspection of a new-model S & W. The only peo- 
ple who may have one are Americans in this country or 
James Bond. 

“Re holsters. A letter to S. D. Myres Saddle Co.. 5030 
Alameda Blvd.. El Paso, Texas, will bring you their current 
holster catalogue. The Berns- Mar- 
tin people live in Calhoun City, 

M ississippi, and a note to Jack Mar- 
tin, who is a first-class chap and a 
true gunslinger, will bring you illus- 
trations of his work. Bond'sehamois 
leather pouch will be ideal for car- 
rying a gun, but God help him if 
he has to get it out in a hurry. The 
soft leather will snag and foul on the 
projecting parts of the gun and he 
will still be struggling to get the gun 
out when theother fellow iscounting 
the holes in Bond's tummy. Bond 
has a good point when he mentions 
accuracy. It’s no good shooting at 
a man with the biggest gun one can 
hold — if you miss him. The thing 
about the largercalibres is, however, 
that when you hit someone with a 
man-stopping bullet they are out of 
the game and won't lie on the floor still popping off at you. 

“Regarding weapons carried by Russian agents. ! have 
had little experience of using weapons from behind the Iron 
Curtain or of meeting people who use them. I did once meet 
a Polish officer who was some sort of undercover man and 
cloak-and-dagger merchant and he used an American Colt 
automatic in .38 cal. I would suggest that a member of 
SMERSH [Fleming’s name for the Soviet secret police] 
would in all probability make his choice from the following, 
and use either a Luger with an 8-inch, 10-inch, 12-inch or 
16-inch barrel wJth detachable shoulder stock or a Mauser 
7.63 automatic with shoulder stock for assassination work 
from a medium distance, say across a street. A short-barrel 
9-mm. Luger (Model 08). 4-inch barrel, might be carried for 
personal protection, although it is rather large to carry 
about. In the same class as the Luger and having equal avail- 
ability to someone employed by SMERSH would be the 
Polish Radom Model 35. This takes the standard Luger car- 
tridge and also the more powerful black-bullcted machine 


pistol 9-mm. round. It closely resembles the Coll Model 
1 91 1. or perhaps more so the Colt 9-mm. Commander. An- 
other choice would be the Swedish 9-mm. Lahti. This is a 
strong and very well-made pistol strongly reminiscent of the 
Luger. It weighs 44 ounces loaded as compared with 34 
ounces for the short-barrel Luger. 

“The Russian Tokarev pistol Model 30 appears to be the 
standard sidearm of the Soviet.s, and once again is a close 
copy of John Browning's basic pistol. Calibre 7.62 Russian 
or 7.63 Mauser and designed in the 1930s. This pistol looks 
like the Belgian Browning auto pistol made by Fabrique 
Nationale, Liege, except that it has an external hammer. 
There is no manual safety, and if the gun is carried loaded 
at full cock, obvious safety ha?ard.s exist. Carried at half- 
cock the gun undoubtedly would be safer, but the ham- 
mer design is such that cocking the hammer is not an easy 


Job and the first shot would be a slow one from the draw. 

“In this same general class would be the Walther P-38, 
which was used by the German army as a replacement for 
the Luger, Evidence is that the pistol is not quite as good 
as it might be, this being probably due to production 
difficulties met with during the war. This also takes the 
9-mm. cartridge. One of the advantages of the Walther is 
that it can be used double-action, i.i'., there is no need to 
cock the hammer for the first shot provided the barrel has 
a cartridge 'up the spout.' After the first shot the gun op- 
erates as does the normal auto pistol. 

“For carrying on the person the following arms could 
be chosen: Walther PPK 7.65-mm., Mauser HSc. 7.65-mm. 
or the Walther PP in 7.65-mm. cal., .Sauer Model 38 H in 
7.65-mm. calibre. 

“All of the above were tested for accuracy, endurance, 
etc., by the U.S. Army Ordnance Corps in 1948. Also in- 
cluded were the Japanese Nambu and the American Colt 
191 lAi Auto. In accuracy the Nambu came first, followed 

conlimiKl 
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by the Russian Tokarev, the Sauer being third. Colonel 
F. S. Allen, USAF, who wrote an article on the findings of 
the O.C. tests, concluded by saying that for an emergency 
defence weapon he would have a lightweight .38 Special, 
a decision which I heartily agree with. 

“I hope that when the SMERSH operative, armed per- 
haps with one of the guns mentioned above, meets Bond, 
your friend will be able to adequately demonstrate the effec- 
tiveness of Anglo-American cooperation, a competent Eng- 
lish pistol man behind a truly lethal .38 Special. 

■‘The above should give some idea of the type of weapon 
likely to be carried by SMERSH men, the Russians being 
rather similar to ourselves where firearms are concerned. 
They do not hesitate to use foreign weapons if they arc 
belter than those produced by themselves. An instance of 
this was their use of the Finnish Soumi light machine gun 
during the last war, In brief, one could be safe in arming 
an agent of SMERSH with the Tokarev, Radom or Luger, 
in that order. Pocket weapons would be either German 
Mauser or Walther. 

“Please convey warmest rcgard.s to Mr. Bond and assure 
him of my closest interest in his activities and very willing 
cooperation in his 'gun needs' for as long as he wishes, 
Instead of remuneration, an introduction to Solitaire [one 
of Fleming's glamorous heroines] would more than ade- 
quately compensate me foi' the little trouble I have taken. 
Between you and me, 1 quite enjoy it." 

FttMiNO TO Boothroyo. 22nd JuNfc, 1956 

"I have been away in Vienna, and seeing a man about 
a flying saucer in Paris, and 1 have only just had your letter 
of June Isl with enclosures. 

“Thank you again most sincerely for taking all this trou- 
ble, and also for sending me the very interesting informa- 
tion on your own career and hobbies. You certainly seem 
to lead a full life! 

“I am intrigued by your mention of archery. I have long 
thought that Bond could do a lot of damage with a short 
steel bow and appropriate arrows. What do you think of 
this suggestion, and do you know someone who would in- 
struct me on weapons, ranges and so forth? 

"I am returning the Smith & Wesson catalogue and, 
since 1 am olT to New York at the end of July, I propose 
to purchase a Centennial Airweight. 

“Would this not. in any case, be the best weapon for 
Bond? There is no hamirier to catch in his clothes. 

"1 am vastly intrigued by your own M & P model and by 
the way you have beautified it. Bond will certainly adopt 
your two-thirds (rigger guard. I don't intend to go too deep- 
jy into the holster problem and 1 intend to accept your 
expertise in the mailer of the Berns-Martin holster. 

“Only one basic problem remains in changing Bond’s 
weapon, and that is in the matter of a silencer. It would 
have to be an extremely bulky affair to silence a .38 of 
any make and I simply can't sec one fitted to (he Centen- 
nial. Have you any views? 

“As a matter of fact, a change of Bond’s weapons is very 


appropriate. In his next adventure, which deals with an 
intricate plot by SMERSH to kill Bond, he finally gets into 
really bad trouble when the Berelta — with silencer — sticks 
in his waistband. 

“It is too late now to save him from the consequences, 
but in the book that follows, if 1 have the energy and inge- 
nuity to write one, I shall start off with a chapter devoted 
entirely to his rc-equipment along the lines you suggest. 

"But in this chapter the matter of a silencer will have to 
be overcome and. in fact, in his latest adventure, which 1 
mention above, he could hardly have used an unsilenced 



.38 in the room at the Ritz Hotel in Paris where he wrestles 
fruitlessly with his snarled gun. 

“Turning to foreign weapons, have you by any chance 
got the article by Colonel Allen on the findings of the O.C. 
tests, or could you tell me where it appeared? It sounds 
most useful to my purposes. 

“Once again, please accept my very warm thanks for 
your kindness in taking Bond's armoury in hand and sort- 
ing it out. As a small recompense for your trouble I am 
sending you a shiny and rather expensive book on Odd 
Weapons which has just appeared and which perhaps you 
do not possess. It is not exactly on your beat, but it may 
entertain." 

B(X)throyd to Fleming. Jung 29ih 

“Silencers. These 1 do not like. The only excuse for us- 
ing one is on a .22 rifle using low-velocity ammunition, 
i.e., below the speed of sound. With apologies, 1 think you 
will find that silencers are more often found in fiction than 
in real life. An effective silencer on an auto pistol would be 
very ponderous and would spoil the balance of the gun, and 
to silence a revolver would be even more difficult due to 
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the gas escape between the cylinder and the barrel. Person- 
ally 1 can't at this stage see how one would fit a silencer to 
a Bereiia unless a special barrel were made for it, as the 
silencer has to be screwed on to the barrel, and as you 
know there is very little of the barrel projecting in front of 
the slide on the Beretia. 

■‘This business of using guns in houses or hotels is a very 
strange one. So few people arc familiar with what a gun 
sounds like that I would have little hesitation in firing one 
in any well-constructed building. This remark is only re- 
garding the noise or nuisance value. 1 would not fire a pis- 


tol in a room without some thoughts on the matter, as bul- 
lets have a bad habit of bouncing off things and coming 
heme to roost. 1 have fired .455 blanks at honie on several 
occasions, even in the middle of the night, without any 
enquiries being made. The last time was at Christmas 
wlicn 1 blew out the candles on the Christmas cake with a 
pistol and blanks. To conclude, if possible don't have any- 
thing to do with silencers." 

Fleming to Booihkoyd, extract fro.m a LtritK dated 
12th July 

“I sympathize with you about not liking silencers, but 
the trouble is that there are often occasions when they are 
essential to Bond's work. But they are clumsy things and 
only partially effective, though our Secret Services devel- 
oped some very good ones during the war, in which the bul- 
let passed through rubber baffles. ! have tried a Sten gun 
silenced with one of these and all one could hear was the 
click of the machinery. 

"1 rather like the picture of you going through life firing 
bullets 'in any well-constructed building'! But I agree with 
you that one could probably get away with a single shot 


in a Paris hotel bedroom. Your Christmas trick would, ol 
course, be helped by its association in a listener's mind 
with cracker-pulling." 

The late summer is the time of year when, spurred on by 
Mr. Michael Howard of Jonathan Cape Ltd., my publishers, 
I put the final corrections to the typescript of the current 
James Bond adventure, usually written in January and 
February. Michael Howard wants to get the typescript 
into page proofs, to which I must give a last polish in 
September so that he can go to print for publication six 
months later, around Eastertime. Late summer is also the 
time when he and I get our heads together about the design 
of an appropriate jacket for the book. The volume 1 was 
w orking on at the time of my correspondence with Geoffrey 
Boothroyd was From Kimsui with Love, and, with the 
correspondence in mind and remembering the excellent 
troinpe-l'oeil jacket for Raymond Chandler's The Simple 
Art of Murder, published by Hamish Hamilton Ltd. in 1950, 
my idea for a jacket was a gun crossed with a rose. So I 
decided to approach Dickie Chopping, W'ho is probably the 
linest irompe-roeil painter in the world and for whose work 
1 have a great admiration. 

Dickie Chopping having agreed in principle, the next 
requirement was a suitable gun. 1 at once thought of Geof- 
frey Boochroyd's favourite — the S & W .38 Special M & 1’ 
whose barrel he had sawn to inches, and whose trigger 
guard he had cut away for quicker shooting, and 1 wrote 
asking for the loan of the gun. 

Geoffrey Boothroyd agreed. His beautiful gun came 
dow'ii to me by registered post and was sent on to Dickie 
Chopping, who at once set to work, commenting in a letter 
around the middle of September, "It has been the very 
devil to paint, but fascinating.” 

And then fate stepped in via an urgent trunk call from 
Geoffrey Boothroyd. 

the night of September 16th, 1956 there took 
place in Glasgow a multiple crime, later to become famous 
as the "Burnside Murders.” Three people were murdered on 
this bloody night — wife, daughter and sister-in-law — and 
recovery of the bullets from the corpses revealed that they 
were of .38 calibre. 

The police had a record of all owners of .38 weapons 
in the neighbourhood, and Geoffrey Boothroyd, on the list 
of suspects, received an urgent visit from a police sergeant 
asking to see his Smith & Wesson. A thoroughly worried 
Boothroyd had to admit that this was in the hands of a 
certain Ian Fleming living in London, and he now warned 
me over the telephone to expect an early visit from Scotland 
Yard. 

With the C.LD.’s deadly efficiency, the visit resulted in 
a matter of hours, and it was fortunate that I not only had 
an alibi for the night in question but also a firearms certifi- 
cate covering a .25 Browning automatic which I had oc- 
casionally carried during the war on Naval Intelligence 
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duties and a Colt Official Police .38 Special revolver which 
was presented to me as a memento of our friendship by 
General “Wild Bill” Donovan, head of the American Secret 
Services known as O.S.S., with whom I had had frequent 
and close association in wartime. 

But of course 1 did not possess the suspect gun! This was 
in the hands of Dickie Chopping in his studio in Essex! 
My imagination boggled at the impact of a police visit on 
this sensitive person, who would, in any case, obviously 
be without a firearms certificate. Fortunately the sergeant 
from the C.I.D., having read through my correspondence 
with Geoffrey Booihroyd and Dickie Chopping and after 
making copious notes, accepted my plea not to descend 
upon poor Chopping so long as the suspect gun could be 
quickly returned to me and so back to its rightful owner. 

As luck would have it, that same afternoon Dickie Chop- 
ping came to see me with his completed painting for the 
book jacket and with the gun, so a telephone call to Scot- 
land Yard and the hasty despatch to Glasgow of the in- 
criminating weapon closed the incident so far as we were 
concerned. 

As to the Burnside Murders, the husband, a prominent 
Glasgow man, was arrested, but was later released, and with 
the aid of his solicitor eventually laid the trap which brought 
the true culprit to account. 

The man responsible was a certain Peter Manuel. He 
was arrested, and these three and several other murders 
were laid at his door. Manuel conducted his own defence 
and was later convicted and e.xecuted for his crimes. His gun 
had, in fact, been a Wcblcy and not a Smith & Wesson. 
Both are made in ,38 calibre but the rifling is different. 

The Chopping jacket was a tremendous success, both in 
England and America, and from that day on he and I and 
Michael Howard of Cape’s have devised all the James Bond 



Ai their first meeting in Glasgow. Boothroyd {left) displayed to 
Fleming a .44 Super Magnum, most powerful hand gun in the world. 


jackets, which have now become something of a hallmark 
with the book trade and have earned prizes for Cape's. 

With the page proofs of From Russia with Love finally 
out of the way, my mind was busy with the next in the 
series of James Bond’s adventures — Doctor No — and I re- 
tired as usual to my small house in Jamaica to write this in 
January' and February of 1957. It is in this book that “The 
Armourer,” a certain “Major Boothroyd,” is called in by 
M to give judgment on James Bond’s weapons, the in- 
adequacy of which at the end of From Russia with Love 
so nearly cost him his life. 

Major Boothroyd echoes the strictures of Geoffrey Booih- 
royd, and James Bond, much to his preliminary annoyance, 
departs on his mission against the redoubtable Doctor No 
with a Walther PPK 7.65-mm. with a Berns-Martin holster 
for close work and a Smith & Wesson .38 Centennial Air- 
weight for longer-range work. 

u nfortiinatcly. even after the careful coaching by 
the real-life Boothroyd. a couple of the dreadful technical 
errors that dog each of my books here again crept in. The 
Berns-Marlin holster can, in fact, only be used with re- 
volvers, and not I but the real-life Boothroyd received a 
sharp letter which said, “If he [Bond] carries on using this 
PPK out of that Berns-Martin rig I shall have to break 
down and write a rude letter to Fleming. 1 realize that 
writers have a whole lot of licence but this is going too 
far!” Second, for longer-range work, The Armourer, or 
Major Boothroyd, should have equipped Bond with the 
S & W .357 Magnum as the real Booihroyd suggested, in- 
stead of with the S tS: W .38 Centennial Airweighl, which 
he had suggested as the close-work gun. 

However, James Bond has now become accustomed to 
his new weapons, and in their proper holsters they have 
been put to good use in subsequent exploits. 

I didn’t actually meet Geoffrey Boothroyd uniii March 
1961. when 1 went to Glasgow with Michael Howard to 
appear on Scottish television, where I had the baffling 
experience of being interviewed by a young man who had 
never read any of my books. 

At a subsequent party, Geoffrey Booihroyd was one of 
the guests, and wc were enthusiastically photographed 
shooting at each other with the famous Smith & Wesson 
with the sawn-off barrel and cutaway trigger guard and. 
as in the picture, with Booth royd’s Ruger Super Bluckhawk 
.44 Magnum — a great hunk of gleaming metal and the 
most powerful hand gun in the world. 

Booihroyd, the expert, escaped unmarked from this 
duel. The thriller writer, less tough and rustier on the draw, 
was doomed, a very few days later, to suffer a heart attack 
which laid him temporarily as low as if he had really stopped 
a bullet from the Smith & Wesson. 

Mark you, I am not actually nominating Boothroyd as 
mine own executioner, but it certainly was a curious sequel 
to an already bizarre relationship! end 
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Lament for a Lost Sport 


Museum-going, of all things, 
was an athletic diversion in the 
author's New York boyhood 
by PAUL MANDEL 

I n the concrete confines of a New York 
' boyhood, sports are nothing to take 
for granted. You spend an hour on the 
subway reaching a place to run 100 yards 
unobstructed without striking a push- 
cart or bowling over a pedestrian and, 
as a result, your athletic efforts tend to 
be calch-as-catch-can, pretty specialized 
and often indoors. When I was a boy in 


New York my usual sports were shinny 
(sidewalk hockey played on roller skates, 
using passing buses as defensemen}, kick- 
ball, played on a hardwood gym floor 
which abraded you badly if you kicked 
and missed, and museum-going. In most 
communities museum-going would not 
count as a sport at all but we counted 
it for lack of anything better. 

Museum-going was a very big sport 
for me and my friends, especially on 
weekends, and the hell of it is that the 
best museum for it is gone. I can't imag- 
ine what small New York boys do in- 
stead. The museum was the late New- 
York Museum of Science and Industry 
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ALBERT PICK HOTELS AND MOTELS ^ALCu.r .i - 


invites you 

When you travel on business, plan to 
stay at an Albert Pick Hotel or Motel. 
Business travelers like our conven- 
ient, downtown locations .. .our com- 
fortable, air-conditioned rooms with 
radio and TV. ..our delicious food. 
Rates are moderate; parking is free 
in most locations, and (if you plan to 
travel with your family) remember 
that there is NO CHARGE FOR 
CHILDREN UNDER 12. 
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A Lost Sport , wiW 

in Rockeieller Center, and our sport 
there consisted of doing as many things 
as wc could as Iasi as we could, and 
then coining back (he nc.vt Saturday to 
do them all over again. It was, uniquely, 
a museum where indeed we cLHild do 
things. We L'niercd it by paying lOc at a 
little booth like a movie ticket-seller's and 
tacrc. straightaway, was the (irst ihing to 
do. the (irsi wonder of science and in- 
dustry. It was a machine that spit ball 
bearings from a hole. Tliese struck a 
slanting metal plate, bounced nimbly 
through a spinning ring. I'ell and bounced 
again olT a second plate and then jumped 
like iVightcned mice into a second hole 
— unless we eaugbi them. The lirst event 
for us young scientists w as the one-gram 
ball catch, a fast stab at one of (he single- 
minded steel spheres and a chance to 
itikc it home. It was an irregular event 
and not withoin danger— one weekend, 
after a particuUirlv heavy scries of such 
as.saiilts, the machine developed a case 
of the dry heaves, aiul the museum there- 
after stationed a guard near by to pro- 
tect it from further depredations. 

Past this challenging machine there 
came an agony of decision, for a little 
vestibule behind it led to equal oppor- 
tunities. If you went to live left, there 
were the smells. They came from little 
pipes upended above a row of pushbiii- 
tons. You pul your nose to a pipe and 
pushed a button marked ’'Acrid" or 
■■Pungenl" or "Fruilv" — or all the but- 
tons at once, if you wanted— and the 
pipe mouths, magically, exhaled a gray 
autumn's gasp of leaves burning or the 
urgent draught of a drawer filled with 
spice or the damp breath of a garden 
in summer. The sport here was to keep 
your nose in the pipe and mix up the 
snells until the exact inomeni when the 
odor overpowered your digestion. Miss 
by an instant and it was back home for 
you, with an irate mother at the other 
end asking where you ale lunch, 

Bui if you went to the right, there 
were the lightnings. T'hcy hid. dormant 
and pent, in polislved copper coils set in 
glass booths. When you pushed their 
biiftons the booths- shadowed dark and 
ominous, and then the lighiningcrackled 
in brittle blue cords or liquid arcs, eager 
and ferocious. Here you held the button 
dow n until It grew hoi under your thumb 
and the coils gave off ominous smoke, 
which normally brought the guard. 
When you saw him coming you left 
quickly up a flight of slair.s, disdaining 
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a big rooni ihai held (laniboyant static 
displays like a transparent man with his 
red-ink blood, or a bi7arre locomotive 
with a tall, skinny chimney and a vast 
barrel aboard its tender. You hurried 
past these because they were to look at 
and not for sport, and you climbed in- 
stead to the cherished rooms where there 
were more things to do and use and in- 
terfere with. The fun room.s. we called 
them, our rooms. 

Here were wonderful telephones that 
listened patiently as you talked and gig- 
gled into them and then reproduced ex- 
actly what yon said, even the giggle. 
Here were rows of tiny trains, spinning 
their wheels eagerly at your command, 
atop their private stretches of tiny track. 
Here were wire loops you turned to hear 
the fade and surge of a radio beacon as 
you sought it through the night, the wob- 
ble of a walking-beam engine working 
its ponderous wheel, the giant's key that 
thrust vast tumblei'S into a giant's lock 
a lock you could jam if you wiggled the 
key Just so. 

Here were the wheels and pulleys and 
ratchets and gears and levers and cams. 
These hung, row on row on great wall 
panels, gleaming and docile and wait- 
ing. You pushed their buttons and, 
wondrously. an orchestra came to life, 
the wheels turned, the pulleys ran up 
and down and the gears gnashed their 
teeth. They were exotic gears — square 
gears and oval gears and gears within 
gears — and the obedient machines all 
worked, seemingly tireless, in a cacoph- 
ony of clank. But they did get tired 
and you kept them working until some- 
thing went wrong — a stuttering cam, a 
slipped disk — and then let go their bul- 
ton.s lit triumph and \vcnt on to the 
next panel. 

Here were half-ton weights you lift- 
ed with a gentle tug on a chain- and 
which thundered ominously dow-n when 
you let go. Here were floating steam- 
boats to sink and chugging cars to 
wreck, frog legs that twitched at the 
touch of a mechanical hand, a heavy 
ring that leaped high at the rebutf of a 
magnet and that would stick fast at the 
lop of its flight if you did il right. It all 
worked, a commotion of magic to set 
off or confound at the touch of a finger, 
and w'c stayed pushing our buttons un- 
til the guard left his ball bcaring.s and 
came to say, “That's all now, boys. 
There's more Saturdays.” 

But one Saturday in 1940 the sport 
shrank; the smells and lightnings were 
gone. In their place were an Enfield 
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“YOU, TOO, 
CAN PLAY 
IN THE 70’s!” 

\ Ben Hogan 

In his best belling book, “The Mod- 
ern Fitndatoentais of Golf,” Ben 
Hogan shows you how to break 80 
and get more fun out of every round 
you play. In five carefully illustrated 
lessons, he covers all aspects of your 
swing — from “The Grip” to “The 
Downswing”. . . pronuses to help you 
develop a correct, powerful swing 
that will repeat. Eight now, Sports 
Illustrated readers can order this 
handsome vol^i^e at a special low 
price ; only $3.76. Send yhur name 
and address to SPORTS ILLUS- 
TRATED. Dept._^301, 540 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chica^ 11, Illinois. WeTl 
be glad to bill ;^u latei\ (Note: on 
“charge” orders, a feW cents to 
cover poBtftg'e b e 

included 

Five LESSONS: THE MODERN FUNDAMENTALS OF 
GOLF by Sen Ho;ian. Acliiiil sue; 7'/«’' x lOVi'’, over 
too ''iihoioyr.'iiihic ctrnwmys". Printed in extra large, bold 
type for easy reference. 
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Finely Balanced i 


Gudebrod Bros Silk Co . Inc . Phili 7. Pa. 




SHOULD YOU MAKE THIS LOVELY LAND THE FIRST 
OR LAST STOP OF YOUR TRIP THROUGH EUROPE? 


In Ireland, you may tread the halls of history, yet live in a modern hotel. 
Picnic in a rustic glen or dine elegantly at a great restaurant. Buy tweeds 
from the weaver who made them or kaule couture at a sleek and urbane 
salon. See theatre unmatched anywhere. Start your trip or end it in 
Ireland — either way you’ll love it. 

Would you like a FREE “doodling" map 
of Ireland and our colourful "Ireland 
fur Holidays" booklet? Just mail this 
coupon, please. 

ffi*elarid hr-- - | 

Where the living is high, 

and only the prices arc low! The best routs to Ireland is right through your Travel Agent 
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Intimation and imitation. For years, Southwick nat- 
ural tailoring bavS been copied in varying degrees yet 
never duplicated. Our tropical gabardines attest to our 
reputation foi' appearance and comfort. Polyester and 
wool blends from S95. Italian gabardines from $115. 


This label assures it’s 


Southwick 




Cim.-iniiiiti. 0..-Vumlei- Hriiik & Uiin.ii 

Clayton. Mo ISoy<rs 

Cleveland. Ohio. ...The Halle l5i o8. Co. 

Cfiliimbiis, Ohio The Union 

Uaylon. Ohio.. ..The Metropolitan Co. 
Crami Kapi.ls. Mich. 

Mnckenzie-Uostock-Moni'oe 


Indianapolis, In.l I.. Strauss & Co. 

Kansas (?ily, Mo Jack Henry 

Lake Korest. Ill ItolH'rlson's 

Milwaukee, Wise Silverstone's 

Peoria, 111 Howard Heller 

St- Louis, Mo Boytl'a 

SprinKtiehi. Ill Arch Wilson. Ine. 

Toledo, Ohio U. It. linker 


For other stores write Southwick, 20«J Finn Avenue, N. Y. 


rifle and a model destroyer and the 
fuselage of a Messerschinitl 109. We 
tried to snap the bolt on the rifle, and 
we wiggled the crumpled control stick 
on the Messerschmiii, Bui it wasn't as 
good as button-pushing. 

Soon there were more weapons, the 
war seemed to eat away more of our 
treasured billions, and one Saturday I 
found the wheels and gears stilled and 
shoved aside to make room for a fioor- 
ful of military equipment. There were 
guns that pretended to shoot, a wall 
hung with guided missiles that hummed 
as they hunted like nervous gargoyles 
and another wall covered with the sad 
circling eyes of radar screens. There were 
big, bu 2 zing antiaircraft cannon, bris- 
tling from the floor where the train with 
the funny smokestack used to be. There 
were bombs to ride and sailors to explain 
how everything worked. 

I) was a mililary show of some sort, 
and for awhile we forgot our buttons 
in the greater sport of its shooting gal- 
leries. where you fired bullets of light 
at movies of Japanese fighter planes. 

But soon the guns stopped working 
and they trucked them aw'ay, Nothing 
replaced them, and now our gears and 
ratchets and pulleys hung desolate, the 
skeletons of wonder, in dusty disuse. 
Then one Saturday 1 went to the muse- 
um — faithfully, hopefully — and found 
the guard gone, the bull bearings fled, 
the door closed. 

Sometimes now, in the sun of a New 
York Saturday, I sec tourists come out 
of the subway and blink morosely, as 
if someone has taken away Rockefel- 
ler Center without telling them. A few 
weeks ago I found one such unhappy 
visitor clutching a boy in each hand 
and looking belligerently at the RCA 
Building. ‘You there," he said to me, 
■‘where's that museum?” 

■'Which museum?” I said, with a New 
Yorker's elTulgent pride in the number 
of museums we have to misplace. 

"The good one.” he said. "Where 
you push all the butions, 1 used to go 
there." 

"It’s in here." I said, and 1 led him 
to what the museum has become. The 
Cromwell Drugstore, an exhibit of sci- 
ence and industry in its own right. His 
boys brightened at the store's windows 
and the delights that lay behind, but 
the tourist — he was around my age — 
stood silent, shaking his head at some- 
thing he'd lost. END 
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PAY THE TOLLS CHEERFULLY! There are so many other savings with a Fiat. Now 
Fiat’s brilliant 1100 Series lets you wear a bit of high hat, as well. Two models, 1100 Export 
and 1100 Special, hit high, clear notes in engineering excellence, quality, and piquant beauty. 
Easy 4-door entry and exit, full-light windows all around, rugged precision engine— over 80 mph. 
The Exportis only *1498*, the Special (shown), at *1698*, is truly the pearl of the imports. 
With padded dash, recessed controls, and other refinements, it gives the feel of extra strut in your 
ride. One Fiat can cut your motoring costs whether you own one car or ten. See your Fiat dealer. 


always have 

at least 



'Su|(este4 price, p.c.e,, New York. Sales end service (hroughout ll.S. end Cenide. for overseas delivery or realal, see your fiat Dealer, travel agent, or write Flat Motor Company, Inc., SCO Fifth Ave,, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Uncompromising people make Lord Calvert; 
discerning people enjoy it 
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PRIDE OF THE HOUSE OF CALVERT • II.Y.C.,86 PROOF. BLENDED WHISKEY, 3556 STRAIGHT WHISKIES 6 YEARS OR MORE OLD, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 


FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 
of the weeh 


BASKETBALL — NBA' BOSTON, running out (he 
Mnng ol' regular season games, equaled ns NBA rec- 
ord of 59 victories for one season (set two years ago ) 
by defeating Western Division leader Los Angeles 
1 19-- 1 05. With one game left, Boston's record is 59— 
20. Will Chamberlain, another record maker, moved 
to within three points of a 4.000-poini total for the 
season, also uilh one game to go- Si, Louis, u'lrh 
temporary player-coach Bob Pettit in charge, look 
three in a row. including a 126-123 wm over Detroit. 

BOATING — HANS TOGII. 24, silvcr-mcdal winner 
m the 1960 Olympics, with PAUL ELVSTROM, 34, 
a four-time Olympic gold-medal winner as crew, 
guided Denmark's only 1 lying Dutchman to a world 
championship at Si. Petersburg, hla. The wily Dane 
outfoxed classy compciiiian that included second- 
place Roily Tasker of Australia, the 1958 winner. 
Olympic champion J^eder Lunde Jr. of .Norii-ay and 
Italy's defending champion Mario Capio, by close 
point total of 6.055 to Australia's 5,946- 
CHUBASCO. a 67-fool ketch skippered by Don 
Haskell of Newport Harbor YC, was first to finish 
the 76-mile midwinter Catalina Island race, in 
20:38:21. but Hugh Roger's Class D sloop WHIM- 
SEY of the Los Angeles YC won on correeied time 
of 19:23:29. Race was the first for the Whitney cup. 

BOXING — DAVEY MOORE, world featherweight 
cJiarnpion. lei go an overhand right la floor Cisco 
Andrade of San Jacinto, Calif, in the sixth round of 
a scheduled 10-round noniiile match in Los Angeles. 
Referee George Latka slapped the fight in the next 
round, but It counted as a KO, the first ever for 32- 
year-oid Andrade. 

FARID SALIM. Argenlinian middleweight with 
rapid-lire jabs, hooks and crosses, scored a unani- 
mous decision over Joey Giambra of Hollywood in 
a 10-round bout in New York. 

BENNIE BLACK, a 21-ycar-old Chicago butcher, 
thrashed through a three-round final in the nalional 
Golden Gloves heavyweight division to beat 280- 
pound Buster .'Vlalhis of Grand Rapids. Mich, for 
the title. Golden Glo'cs team award went to Toledo 
with 19 points and one winner: Lightweight Edward 
Ellis, a high school student. Cincinnati was second 
with 17 points. 

CURLING— HIBBING (Minn.) RINK, skippered by 
Fran Klelfman, won over five finalists at the Detroit 
national championships to make off with its second 
men’s iille in lour years. In the Iasi match Hibhing 
dcicaied the C. T. Renkoski Rink of Fairbanks, 
Alaska 1 1-4. 

FIELD TRIALS -HOME AGAIN HATTIE. a S-ycar- 
old puinicr. Hushed out the nalional bird-dog title 
after a three-week trial over ihc Ames plantation 
course at Grand Junction. Tenn. on a final 1 3-con- 
taci. ihrcc-hourquail hunt. Haiiie. whoscsirc, Home 
Again Mike, won ihc nalional two years ago. is 
owned by Virgil E. Johnson of 21anesville, Ohio and 
handled by Jack Harper of Benton, Miss. 

GOLF — DOUG SANDER.S of Ojai. Calif, paused 
long enough during the 520,000 Pensacola Open to 
have a sliver of glass removed from his foot, shot 
three successive 67s and slaved olf a strong rally by 
Don Fairfield on the last 18 with a 69 to take $2,800 
first-place money by one stroke. It was the first win 
on this year's PGA lour for banders. 

HOCKEY — NHL: TORONTO won two straight, 2-0 
over Detroit and 3-2 over Chicago, to pul them 
soCidly ahead of Chicago in second place. Boston, 
winlcss since Jan. 27. held Detroit to a 2-2 tie, and 
Montreal subdued New York 2—1 to send the Red 
Wings and (he Rangers into a I nurlh-placc deadlock. 
COLLEGE; ST. LAWRENCE upset Clarkson 5-2 
in the Eastern College Athletic Association cham- 
pionships in Boston, but both teams will go to the 
NCAA tournament in Utica, N.Y. this weekend. 

HORSE RACING — FOUR-AND-TWENTY (S3), 
with Johnny Longden up. won the I tm-mile $28,600 
San Bernardino Handicap at .Santa Anita in C2iti- 
forma by four lengths over a slow track. It was his 
fourth win in six starts at the meeting. 

OLDEN TIMES ($7.80). RexC. Ellsworth's 4.ycar- 
old. look the SI I 8.000 .San Juan Capistrano Handi- 
cap on the last day of the Santa Anita meeting, with 
Willie Shoemaker up. in 2:53 for a milc-and-llirce- 
quancr turf course. 

ADMIRAL'S VOYAGE ($7.20) beat Roman Line 
by a head and survived three foul claims to lake the 
SS2.150 Louisiana Derby in New Orleans Ridden 
by Ray Broussard, the J-year-o(d covered the ini/e 
and an eighth in 1-52^, coming from seventh place 
in the backsireleh. 


HILLSBOROUGH (S3.60), with Charley Burr up. 
won the $27,400 Bowie Handicap at Bowie. Md. 
Peter F'uller's 5-year-old wenl the mile and a six- 
teenth in 1 :46'4. 


RODEO SONNY DAVrS of Kenna.N.Mex., round- 
ed up $3,618 Worth of price money m the 562,284 
Houston Roden at Hoasion to make him individu- 
al high winner and pul him third in the national calf- 
roping standings. Harry Charters Jr., a 6-fool 6-inch 
performer, took second-place money of $3,362. fol- 
lowing Davis in ihc calf-roping etent and placing 
fiflh in the steer wrestling. 

SKIING — LINDA MEYERS of Mammoth Mi., 
Calif., u member of the U.S. FIS team, won the sla- 
lom (in 2.01) of the National Alpine Champion- 
ships at Solitude. Utah, took second in both the 
giant slalom and downhill and, as a result, won the 
women's combined. Tammy Di\ ofSpokanc. Wa.sh. 
finished first m the giant slalom, and Sharon Peejak 
of Aspen. Colo, in the downhill. DAVE GORSUCH 
of Western .State College. Gunnison. Colo., breexed 
down the downhill course ahead of Bill Marolt of 
A.spen to take first place and the men's combined 
title. Gorsuch was ’m of a second behind Bill Bar- 
rier of Boxeman, Mont, in the slalom. Jim Gaddis of 
the University of Utah won the giant slalom. 

KARL SCHRANZandTRAUDL IIECHER were 
top Austrians in an Austrian-packed Arlberg Kan- 
dahar meet at Sesiricre. Iialv. I'hey each won the 
downhill race and took first place in the combined. 
Heidi Biebi of West Germany was the only non- 
Auscrian to win. with a first in the women's sinlom. 


sauASH RACQUETS— MRS. CHARLES CLAS- 
SEN of Bryn Mawr, Pa. and MRS. I-RaNCIS A. 
C. VOSTERS of 'Vilminglon. Del. put down last 
year's winners. Mrs. Nathan Staufl'er and Mrs. John 
Boliger, both ofCynwyd, Pa., 12-15, 18-14. 15-12, 
IS-IO at Philadelphia, to become this year's wom- 
en's doubles champions. 


TRACK & FIELD — JIM BEATTY ran his second 
indoor 4-n)muie mile in a month, this lime in 3:59.7, 
at the CHICAGO DAH.Y NEWS RELAYS, and 
the next night at the MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
GAMES won the 1 ,000 in 2:10.7 as Jim Grcllc look 
the mile in 4:10.4. Hayes Jones scl a world mark 
of 6.9 in the 60-yard hurdles at Chicago, and in 
Milwaukee tied his own world record of 5.9 in the 
50-yard high hurdles. John Uelses. his footwork 
and liming still olf since his fiu bout, slipped to 
14 feet 113-4 inches and fourili place in the pole 
vault at Chicago as Henry Wadsworth won at 15 
feel 4 3 .'4 inches. But the next night Uelses was first 
with a meet record 15 feel 6 3,’4 inches. Kansas 
(Kirk Hagan, Tonni Coane. Bill Thornton, Bill 
ISoison) SCI an indoor world record in the two-milc 
relay with a time of 7:30.8 ai Chicago. 

FRANK BUDD of Villanova is billed as the 
world's fastest human and he proved it at the IC4A 
indoor championships in New York by twice run- 
ning the 60-yard dash in 6 seconds flat’, first m the 
quarter-finals, again in the final, each time equalling 
the world indoor record. Villanova had ihree other 
first places — Rolando Cruz in the pole vault (IS 
feet 3 3 ,'4 inches). Vic Zwolak in the mile (4:09,3). 
and the iwo-niile relay (7:45.2) — and look the team 
title with 31 1 :2 points to runner-up 'Yale's 16 I ,'8, 
Gary Gubner of NYU broke the meet record for the 
shotput with a toss of 64 feci 3V4 inches. In a special 
event, Don Webster (with a 47.2 quarter) and Tom 
Sullivan (a 4: 10 mile) paced the Villanova freshman 
medley relay team to a world indoor record of 7:18.4 
for the IVi miles, and Ron Zinn of Army low- 
ered the world indoor record for the one-mile walk 


MILEPOSTS— SIGNED: PHII. WOOLPERT, 46. 
coach of Che 1953 and 1956 San Francisco basketball 
teams that starred Bill Rus,sel! and K, C. Jones, by 
the University of San Diego, ns head coach and ath- 
letic director, after leaving his first and only profes- 
sional job, as coach of the ABL's San Francisco 

DIED: MRS. ISABEL DODGE SLOaNE. owner 
and breeder of Thoroughbred racehorses for 36 
years, in West Palm Beach. Fla. Mrs. Sioane's horses 
included Cavalcade. 1934 Kentucky Derby winner, 
and Sword Dancer, Horse of the Year in 1959. She 
was the first woman to head the li.si of svinning 
American Thoroughbred owners (in 1934). 

DIF.D; ADOLPH (AD) TOF.PPERWETN, 92, one 
of tlie world's greate.st shots, in San Antonio. Toep- 
perwein made his m.irk in 1906 during a 10-day 
marathon at Sun Antonio, when he fired a .22 semi- 
automalio riDo at 72.500 blocks and missed only 
nine, for a record that has never been equaled, and 
rarely nllcmpied. 
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lee Journol, Bryre Soumann-Cvonsville Sun, Mox 
Peter Hoos, foe I oird Dalles Morrmg Ne-ws; 82 
~A.=’., 84 — Photo Chan. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



HARRISON MERRILL, 

stroitg-sirmcd North- 
Carolina freslmian, 
blazed through an eve- 
ning swim meet at 
Chapel Hill to break 
three NCAA freshman 
records. Tlien, a week 
later, he broke one of 
his own marks to be- 
come a new Tarzan of 
the college pools. 


MRS. STEUART TRAY, 
business secretary for 
a country club, swept 
the Wauwatosa (Wis.) 
Rink women’s curl- 
ing team to a national 
championship in St. 
Paul by making two 
points in ihe extra end 
to break a 17-17 tic 
with the Skokie (III.) 
Kink. 


HAROLD BRILEY, 

high-scoring forward of 
the Evansville (Ind.) 
College basketball 
team, sank an SS-foot 
held goal in Che lust 
second of a game with 
Notre Dame. Evans- 
ville officials claimed a 
new national record, 
but Briley .said, "So 
what, we lost.” 


CAROLE WRIGHT, 23, 
of Brooklyn, a strong 
competitor on the east- 
ern tennis circuit but 
unranked nalionally, 
turned up at the na- 
lional indoors at 
Brookline, Mass., and 
won the title for a sec- 
ond time. Left-handed 
Miss Wright was I960 
indoor champion. 


L.'L. (RED) LEWIS, track 
and field coach ofHow- 
ard County Junior Col- 
lege, Big Spring. Texas, 
was named the Texas 
Junior College Coach 
oflhe Yeariii Dallas aft- 
er his team won the na- 
tional junior-college 
track championship 
over 40 other schools 
at Big Spring. 
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DALE COOPER, 20- 
.vcar-old from North 
Hollywood, Calif, and 
a sophomore at Michi- 
gan Stale. Hipped for 
record score of 98.75 
in still rings at the Big 
Ten gymnastic meet, as 
an awed rival coach 
humphed, ‘’He’s one of 
those Muscle Beach 
guys from the Coast.” 
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Basketball’s 

by ME 


THE TOURNAMENTa 

While most of the nation's major-college 
teams were putting their uniforms away for 
another year, a select and successful few 
were gctttng ready for the glamorous post- 
season tournaments. 

The NCAA added three more conference 
winners: the Big Eight's Colorado (18-6), 
Southwest’s Texas Tech (18-6) and the Mid- 
Atlantic's St. Joseph's (18 -8). Only the win- 
ner of Monday night's VI issoun Valley play- 
off between Cincinnati and llradley was 
needed to complete the national champion- 
ship pairings as lirsl-round action began at 
Philadelphia. Lexington. Ky.. Dallas and 
Corsallis, Ore. 

The NIT. which has one of its finest fields 
in years, was ready to open Thursday night 
in New- York's Madison Square Garden. 
Mid-Allantic runner-up Jomple (17-8) was 
111, and the last spot was being held for the 
Cincinnati-Bradley loser, fhat team, plus 
St. John’s (19-4). Loyola of Chicago (21 .1) 
and Houston (21-5) were seeded, but these 
four favorites were going to face some stiff 
competition from the lirst-round survivors. 
The pairings; March 15. Wichita (18-8) vs. 
Daytoii (20-6) and defending champion 
Providence (20 5) vs. leniple; March 17, 
Holy Cross (19 5) VS, Cohiradn State U. 
(18-8) and Diiq.ie.sne (20 5) vs. Navy (1.V7). 

The small colleges were already holding 
their own eliminations. Defending cham- 
pion Wittenberg. .Mount Si. Mary's, Nebras- 
ka Wesleyan, Northeastern, .Southeast .Mis- 
souri. N'alparaiso, Southern Illinois and Sae- 
raiiiento State Survived regional playoffs and 
moved on to Evansville. Ind. to light it out 
for the NCAA college-division title. Mean- 
while. the NAIA’s M di.strict champions 
gathered in Kansas City, where a full week of 
play was leading up to the finals on Saturday. 

THE EAST 

All season long St. John's Joe Lapchick had 
made it clear that he wanted to beat old 
rival N'Vl' more than anything else in the 
world. "If I lose to NYU. I'm sick." he had 
said. Well, Lapchick may have felt a bit 
queasy when the two teams met last Satur- 
day night before 6.228 in St. John's new 
Alumni Hall, but he was far from sick— not 
even when the Violets surrounded his 6-fool- 
10 LcRoy Ellis with a collapsing defense 
and held him to six points. Lapchick rather 
expected that to happen. But he has been 
aiound long enough to know that the best- 
planned strategy can't beat putting the ball 


Week 


DEL RAY MOUNTS, lit- 
tle Texas Tech playmakcr. 
drives past SMU's Frank 
Bumstcad as Raiders win 
playoff at Fort Worth for 
NCAA lournanicnt berth. 



in the basket. He simply had his Redmen. 
attacking deliberately and carefully, get the 
ball to Kevin Loughery, who shot over the 
Violets from the side for 23 points, and to 
elusive Willie Ilall. who faked NYU's Barry 
Kramer out of his sneakers and scored 21 
more. An aggressive man-to-man defense 
kept NYU from fast-breaking and St. 
John's won the big one 70-58. While NYU 
Coach Lou Rossini sadly contemplated his 
young team's failure. Lapchick was more 
impressed w’iih St. John's disciplined de- 
fense. "We played it the way it should be 
played," said the old Celtic. 

St. Joseph's made it to the NCAA bui. 
for a while, the Hawks seemed headed for 
oblivion, especially when they trailed Lafay- 
ette by 16 points with 13 minutes to go. 
However, the Leopards folded before St, 
Joe's hara.ssing full-court press and the 
Hawks won 78-68 to tie Temple for the 
Mid-Atlantic title. Three nights later St. 
Joe's dawdled behind the Owls in the play- 
off in Philadelphia's Palestra. This time, 
6-foot-4 sophomore Jim Boyle, who had 
been operated on for appendicitis only 19 
days earlier, bailed them out. He put in sev- 
en points in the last four minutes and the 
Hawks won 75-65. 

N'illanova tuned up for the NCAA by 
beating LaSalle 75-67; Holy Cross whipped 
Fonlliain 98 -73 as Jack Foley, the nation's 
.second best scorer (.33.2 average), gunned 
in 38 points; .Setoii Hall's Nick Werkman 
.scored 35 (fora 33-poini average) in an 81- 
64 victory over Iona. And there wa.s even 
one lust thrill for Syracuse's Coach Mark 
Gilley, who has been replaced b\ Mississip- 
pi Southern's Fred Lewis. After 27 straight 
losses. Gilley's Orangemen beat Connecticut 
72-67 for their second win in a row. The 
top three: 





THE SOUTH 

When the season began, all Kentucky’s 
crusty old Adolph Rupp had was a promi.s- 
ing young sophomore named Cotton Nash 
and a bunch of retreads who hardly figured 


to make the SEC sit up and take notice. 
Last week The Baron was gaily chuckling 
up his sleeve. Nash had scored like no one 
since Cliff Hagan, and Rupp's discipline had 
transformed the retreads into proficient 
ballplayers. The Wildcats, already in the 
NCAA tournament because of Mississippi 
State’s aversion to consorting with non- 
whites, polished off Tubiic 97-72 and Ten- 
nessee 90-59 to share first place in the SEC 
with Mississippi Stale. 

I.oiiisvillc. which ran hot and cold all 
year but never lost its hometown fans (103,- 
073 for 15 games), rewarded their loyalty 
by beating Ohio Valley champion Western 
Kentucky. Six-foot-7 Bud Olsen scored 26 
poim.s, and the Hillloppcrs fell 88-71. East- 
ern Kenlucky surprised .Mureliead 68-66 to 
finish in a three-way lie (with Morehead 
and Teniie.ssee Tech ) for second in the Ohio 
Valley. The top three: 

1. MISSISSIPPI STATE (24-1) 

a. KENTUCKY (22-2) 

3. WAKE FOREST (18-6) 

THE MIDWEST 

Buck to its awesome olTcn.sc and meticulous 
defense went Ohiu .Siiite after last week's 
temporary lap.se. It took Jerry Lucas and 
his friends just about 10 minutes to solve 
inclianu's zone defense and then they de- 
stroyed it. Big Luke put in seven of his nine 
shots from the field, added six fouls for 20 
points and swarmed all over the boards to 
pick off 30 rebounds. Mel Nowell drove re- 
lentlessly past the disorganized Hoosiers for 
22 points, and the Buckeyes won 90-65. 

The rest of the Big Ten merely played out 
the string. Wisconsin, apparently still reflect- 
ing on the glory of its Ohio Stale upset, 
lost to Iowa 81 64. Terry Dischingcr's last 
college field goal, as .so many before it, 
earned l*uriluc a 77 75 win over Michigan. 

After Oklahoma .Stale upset Kansas Stale 
78—68 with truly phenomenal shooting 
(71.9', ) at Stillwater, all Colorado had to 
do to win the Big Eight championship was 
beat last-place Kansas. But it wasn't ea.sy. 
The aroused Jayhawks jammed up thcColo- 
rado front-liners with a stifling zone de- 
fense, backcourccrs Jerry Gardner and Nolen 
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Best engine 
life preserver — 
Quaker State 
Motor Oil 


MADE FROM 100% 
PURE PENNSYLVANIA 
GRADE CRUDE OIL 


Next to readers... we like labels best 






In addition to telling us at a glance 
\\ who you are and where you live ... the 
mailing label from your weekly copy of 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED makes servicing 
your subscription a much easier, speed- 
ier job. It's the key to a folder-full of 
vital information, an invaluable aid in 
any circulation department. So, next 
time you write to SI (to ask a question, 
change your address, correct an error...) 
be sure to send along a label from a 
recent issue. 

Sports Illustrated 540 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


psSCb* 


C'u'JB 


VP 


Get to the Root of Athlete's Foot 

RINGWORM, OTHER FUNGUS INFECTION 

with New N P-27 Treatment 


— AND THAT FUNGUS IS DEAD FOREVER! 


Ellison flipped shot after shoi over the bigger 
Buffs, and Kansas led 58-48 with five min- 
utes left. Only then did Colorado begin to 
move. The Buffs ran off 15 points, includ- 
ingthrec by Wilky Gilmore, which put Colo- 
rado ahead 6B-59. while the Jayhawks scored 
only one, and Kansas succumbed 63-59. 

Duquesne, in one last fling before the 
NIT. proved that Bradley isn't invincible at 
Peoria. Little Willie Somerset hounded the 
Braves with his jumpers, then dropped in 
two foul shots in the final minute to win 
for the Dukes 73-72. Dayton’s final warm- 
up resulted in a 77-61 victory over DcPaul, 
but Loyola's II -game winning streak was 
snapped by Xavier, which upset the Ram- 
blers 96-89. The top three: 

1. OHIO STATE (33-1) 

3. CINCINNATI (34-3) 

3. BOWLIN& SREEN (21-3) 

THE SOUTHWEST 

While scandal rumors persisted in the 
Southwest Conference (.iw page JO), the 
league race went right down to the wire. 
For a while both Texas Tech and SMU han- 
dled their chances fur a lie like a hot po- 
tato. Tech barely made it past Rice 60-58 
while the Mustangs had a harrowing time 
before disposing of Arkansas 84 -81. Then 
came the playoff for a place in the NCAA 
tournament. While the largest crowd ever 
to see a basketball game in Fort Worth — 
7,350— cheered effusively in the new Daniel- 
Mcyer Coliseum. SMU’s hot hand cooled 
off- Big Jan Loudermilk kept the Mustangs 
in the game until Tech Coach Gene Gibson 
switched to a «)ne defense late in the first 
half. SMU couldn’t hit from the outside, 
but Tech's Roger Hennig. Mac Percival, 
Del Ray Mounts and Harold Hudgens hit 
from all over and the Raiders won 71-67. 
The top three; 

I. ARIZONA STATE (33-3) 

3. HOUSTON (31-6) 

3. TEXAS TECH 

THE WEST 

use’s decline in the Big Five was complete. 
The Trojans, who fell apart inexplicably 
like u dollar watch, lost to last-place Cali- 
fornia 61-60 when Dick Smith popped in 
a jumper with five seconds to go. Then they 
blew another one (and second place) to 
.Siatiford with seven seconds left. The up- 
and-coming Indians, who also whipped 
UCLA's champions 82-67 a night earlier, 
beat use 68-66 on Darrell Sutherland's two 
foul shots. 

Ori-gon Slate, playing tough defense as 
it pieppcd for Monday's NCAA test with 
Seattle, defeated Oregon twice, 60-56 and 
65-48. In the WCAC. Santa Clara beat St. 
Mary’s 77-70 and San Jose State 61-46 to 
tic the Gaels for second place for the third 
time in three years. The top three: 

I. UTAH (33-3) 

3. OREGON STATE (33-4) 


Ki//.s fungus i/iiifer skin surface-even penetrates 
into toenails. Promotes grou rh of heuhhy tissue. 
Guards against new infection. 

Laboratory tests prove NP-27 Liquid not 
only works under skin surface to kill fungus 
where it breeds and spreads — but even pene- 
trates into toenails. Works in vital under- 
surface skin layers where ordinary remedies 
cannot reach. 

Using new NP-27 Liquid-Powder Treatment, 
doctors in two leading clinics found that 


Athlete's Foot, Ringworm and other fungus 
infections, even stubborn cases, clear up 
usually within two weeks, often in less than 7 days. 

As part of the Treatment, new NP-27 Medi- 
cated Powder dries the foot perspiration that 
helps fungus grow, eliminates surface fungus, 
soothes chafed skin, guards against new in- 
fections. 

New NP-27 Treatment (Liquid and Medicated 
Powder) guarantees effective relief — or full re- 
fund from your druggist. 
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19 HOLE 


THE READERS TAKE OVER 


FINANCIAL FISH 

Sirs: 

As a member of the stcelhead sporl-fish- 
ing clan of the Pacific Northwest. I want 
to thank you for bringing the sportsman- 
Inclian-steelhead fishing controversy into 
national focus where it belongs (Scoar- 
CAaiJ. Feb. 26), 

In legally black-marketing stecihead un- 
der his old treaties, the Indian is being used 
by commercial interests to "pad up" their 
self-exterminated salmon fishing business. 
He is certainly not catching “natural fish," 
as these steelhead arc put into the stream 
by sportsmen's dollars. Nor is he using the 
fish for any reason whatsoever except a 
financial one. 

Carl M. Blacksiock 


Seattle 


RAILBIRD 

Sirs: 

There's that old pigeon again (Firxf hr 
a Beak. Feb. 26). Or didn't you know your 
sister publication Lii-h showed him or his 
sire winning at the Fair Grounds (.rt-e he- 
low] about 1 1 years ago? What's with these 
New Orleans railbird.s? Are they refugees 
from Antoine's or Arnaud's? 

J. K. Bailey 

Wilmington 


• Antoine's famed 122-year-old restau- 
rant offers a dish called Pigeoiiiuiiix 
Royaux Siime Pciriulis on its menu. 


but says Ow-ner Roy Alciatore: "The 
birds we serve are so young they can't 
even fly, much less hang around a race- 
track.”— ED. 

WALK-OFF 

Sirs: 

Although nothing can excuse a fan's 
clobbering the nose of an opposing player 
(Scorecard, Mar. 5), only against a team 
coached by Al McGuire could this have 
happened at Jacksonville University, 

The events in Jacksonville precipitating 
McGuire's walk-off arc related to the Jack- 
sonville-BcImont Abbey game of last season 
in which two Abbey bench warmers w’crc 
substituted late in a close game to "guard" 
the then leading scorer in Florida. Center 
Jim Kirkland. A light ensued within sec- 
onds, leaving the referees no alternative but 
to sideline the players involved. J.U.. minus 
its leading scorer, lost by one point. 

This year the same routine was tried, only 
earlier and with even bigger quarry in view : 
Roger Strickland, leading scorer nationally 
in both the NAIA and NCAA small-collcgc 
division. This time, however, it did not 
work. McGuire, .seeing the game was about 
to be lost (Abbey had just lost an 1 1 -point 
lead and control of the ball), did a brilliant 
about-face. After triggering a near riot. Mc- 
Guire walked ofl'the basketball court, thii.s 
making himself and his fellow crusaders 
martyrs to the cause of justice and decency 
on the hardwood. 

Malcolm Baroway 

Jacksonville 



Sirs: 

You failed to mention that the reason 
the J.U. fans went so wild was that they 
saw the nation's small-collcgc scoring lead- 
er. Roger Strickland, tackled from behind 
even though he wasn't involved in the fight 
which was then going on. 

Jack Cakithers 

Jacksonville 


Sirs: 

Jacksonville University W'ould have won 
anyway! It was Coach McGuire’s own fault 
that the game turned out the way it did. 

Walter L. Farmer Jr. 

Jacksonville 

YOUTH SWINGS ETERNAL 

Sirs: 

Mickey Wright’s article on the golf swing 
{Anyone Can Hit a Long Ball. Feb. 19) is 


absolutely the best I have ever seen since I 
began playing in 1916. 

In the first game 1 played trying to use 
the swing she explained and illustrated, 
most of my drives were materially longer 
and still right down the middle. 

Due to my age. which reached 82 on Jan- 
uary 28lh, my drives have been getting 
shorter of late years. Just as soon as I get 
this new' swing grooved I expect to be able 
to shoot my age or lower regularly. 

As I now- play nearly every weekday I 
expect to get more pleasure from this im- 
proved swing than anything that can hap- 
pen to ine. 

On our 484-yard lOih hole al the De Bell 
course on Monday the 26th the ball was 
20 yards from the green on my second shot! 
Give my most hearty thanks to Mickey. 

Warwick Ray 

Burbank, Calif. 

CASE IN POINT 

Sirs; 

You have had powerful covers before, 
but never anything with the impact of "Ca- 
sey of the Mets" (March 5). This living por- 
trait of the "grand old man” is not only 
real and gripping, but somehow catches the 
strength and courage of all humanity. 

Mar tin J. Wyand 

Champaign, III. 


EDITORIAL & ADVERTISING CORRESPOND. 
ENce Si-ORTS iLLL'StRAreu. Time & Life 
Building. Rockel'cllcr Center, New York 20, 
New York. 

SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE Charles A. Adams. 
Cieneral Manager. Mail subscription orders and 
all corrv.spondence or ircstruciions for change 
of address — accompanied by address label from 
cover of.Si'DRTs hiusTRATH) — to: Sports Illus- 
trated Subscription Service, 540 North Michigan 
Avenue. Chicago I I. Illinois. Change of address: 
Always send old address label I'rom Sports Illus- 
iRATF.o cover and new address (with zone number, 
il'any). Plea.se allow five weeks for changeover. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES U..S.. Canada and U.S. 
Possessions. I vr. S6.75. All other subscriptions, 1 
yr. S8.00. 

Time Inc. also publishes Time. Life, Fortuse, 
ARCHiifcriuRAi Kiiri.m, Hulsl & HiiMi and. m 
conjunction with its subsidiaries, the Iniernaiion- 
al editions of Time and Life. Chairman of the 
Board, Andrew Heiskcll; Chairman. E.xcculivc 
Committee. Roy f: Larsen; Chairman. Finance 
Committee. Charles L. Stillman; President, James 
A. Linen; E.vecuiive Vice President and Treasurer, 
n W. Brumbaugli; Senior Vice President. Howard 
Black; Vice President and Secretary, Bernard 
Barnes; Vice Presidenis, Edgar R. Baker, Clay 
Buckhout, Arnold W’, Carlson, Allen Grover, 
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Paine Jr., P. 1. Preniice, Weston C. Pullen Jr.; 
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Kfcom... Glided 
Uteival Between 
Grease Jotis 


Ruslpiuoling Eler.lricitY 
Method Output 


DART DIPfcSPRftT 35 AMP. K, OOP MILES 


piSCA YNE Spray only 30 nmp. 1,0 00 


^ETEOR Spray only 30 amp. 30,000 miles 

EAlRLAItE Spray ot^ly 30 amp. 30,000 mites 


I COMPARE IT IIUE 


DODGE DART 440 SPORTS-SWEEP 2-DOOH HARDTOP 


1 PRICE! Am LOW OUE 


New car sales are booming. Ifs a 
great time to get a great deal. But be- 
fore you buy any new car, compact 
or standard, see what's going on at 
your Dodge Dealer. See the new size 
Dodge Dart. Check its new low price. 


FORD FAIRLANE 

$2079 

MERCURY METEOR 

$2203 

THE NEW SIZE DODGE DART SZZ41 

CHEVY BISCAYNE 

$2324 

FORD GALAXIE 

$2378 

Comparison, above, is b 
suggested retail puce of s 
models. Only white wai 

sed on manutactuicis’ 
x-cylinder Z dooi '.ed.-iii 
lues, bumper guards. 

Dodge OartZ-Dooi Sedan 

eguipineiit. state 
and local taxes i<l 
any) and destina- 
tion rhjige extra. 


2 DEPENDABILITY 

Dart's body is rustproofed, You go 
32,000 miles between grease jobs. High- 
speed starter and high-output alterna- 
tor are standard for quick, sure starts. 


3 SAFETY 


Morebrake per pound. As much 
as 62% greater lining area 
than cars near its price. Bonded 
! for longer wear. Self-adjusting. 


Car 

Effective Brake 


Lining Area 

i2 DoorSixi 

DART 

195.Z SO. IN. 

2SSS LBS. 

biscayne 

185.6 sq. in. 

3405 lbs. 

GAIAXIF 

180.0 sg. in. 

3478 Ih',. 

MEFEOR 

120.bsu. MI. 

3843 lbs. 

FAIRLANE 

!2Q.5 sg. in. 

2757 lbs. 


4 COMFORT 

Dart's easy to get in and out of. 
Lots of room. Chair-high seats. 
Smooth Torsion-Aire ride. Man- 
sized wheels and tires put plenty 
of rubber orj the road. 


Cat 

Sutpensiun System 
Front and Rear 

Standard Equip. 
Tire & Wheel Siae 

DART TORSION BAR LEAF SPRINGS TOD x 14 V8i 

METEOR 

Cons, le.il springs 

650 X 14 (V8i 

FAIRLANE 

Cnili. leal springs 

700 X 13 iV8) 

BISCAYNE 

Coil.',, coils 

700 X 14 .V8' 

GAIAXir 

Coils loaf spring.'' 

750* 14 iV8- 


I .» PERFORMANCE c, 

The new size Dart has the i4shp zisft.lbs. zsohp 34dft.lb5. 

most powerful standard six galaxie 
engine in the business. And biscayhe ushp eimi.ibi:. 
no car near its price can meteor loi up, ise it. ips. 


match Dart’s standard V8. fairiane loi hp. ise ti. ihs. 145 hp 216 », iqs, 


0 SIZED RIGHT IN WE MIDDLE \ 
OF WE BIG AND UTTIE !!! I 

DODGEUm 




Nothing matches this rich, luxurious taste 



America’s Best Premium Bourbon 


